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1 gives me great pleaſure to hear, by your o- 


bliging letter, that you deſign to ſpend ſome 
part of the Summer at this place. You are 
welcome to any information which it may be in 
my Power to give you concerning it. I think 
your queſtions reſpect the Iſle of Thanet in general, 


the Situation of Margate, its Accommodations, 


Proviſions, Manner of Bathing, and Amuſements, 
Places which attract the notice of Strangers in the 
neighbourhood, and along the coaſt. To prevent 
_ confuſion, I ſhall give you a ſhort account of 
each of them, as they lie in order. 5 

The Iſle of Thanet probably de- 

rived its name from the Britiſh word Iſie of TRHANRET. 
Tan, or Fire; either on account Oo 
of the many Beacons formerly erected there, to 
alarm the country in caſe of an invaſion, or from 
the Fire kindled nightly on the North Foreland, as 
a direction to mariners, to ſhun the rocks and 
ſands which this part of the coaſt abounds with. 
Others again derive its name from Thanatos, a 
Greek word, fignifying Death, becauſe no ſerpents 
or venomous creatures will live in it ; but this 
_ conjecture is not very probable. It may much 


better be derived from the Saxon b#enec, which may 


be tranſlated, moiſt or watry, as it is encompalled 


with water, and many parts of it low and damp, - 
I mult not forget to obſerve, the Saxon word dene 
PE. - IF „ - has® 
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has the ſame meaning as the Britiſh word Tan 


above-mentioned, 
It is ſituated on the North Eaſt point of Kent, 
. from which it is ſeparated by the River Wantſum, 


- which you paſs over by a ſmall bridge at Sarr, the 
place of the ancient ferry. It was formerly na- 
vigable from Sandwich Haven on one ſide, to 

Mortb- mouth, near Reculver, on the other. Small 

_ ſhips uſually paſſed this way from Boulogne and 
Calais to London, without going round the Fore- 
land; but the River is now almoſt choaked up. 

The extent of the iſland is about nine miles 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and eight miles from North to 
South. It contains ten Pariſhes, but only ſeven 
Pariſh Churches: There were formerly three 
others, of which there are not, at this time, the 
leaſt Remains. It is divided into two capital ma- 

. nors of Myn/tre and Mouncton, by St. Milureds 
 Eynch, which follows the fabulous courſe of Domp- - 
neva's Deer. This Lynch, or Balk, runs on the 
Weſt ſide of the variſh of Mynftre, quite. acroſs 

the iſland to Weſt- gate. It may not perhaps be 
unentertaining to digreſs a little, and relate the 

Story of Dompneva's Deer, as told by the Monks, 

| Thorne, a native of Myn/fre, and afterwards a 
Monk of St. Au/tir's, tells us, that A. D. 670, 

in the 72d year of the coming of St. Auſtin the 
Monk, a Monaſtery was founded here, which, he 

ſays, was done on the following occaſion : Ermen- . 

red, King of Kent, had by his Queen O twa 
ſons, E Red and Ethebyrth, and four daughters, 
Ermemburgh, Dompneva,, Srmeniugg, and Er 

memgriba. King Ermenred, dying, left his two 
ſons to the care of his brother Ercumbert, who ful- 
filled his brother's will ſo long as he lived. But 
he, dying before the two Princes came of age, left 
them to his ſon Egbrit, who ſucceeded him likewiſe. 


in the agency. "ts Tharne fays, to ſecure the 
| | 2 
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kingdom to himſelf, ordered his Lieutenant Tuner 
to put the two Princes to death; who, in obedi- 
ence to his Maſter's commands, murdered them 
at Eftry, about fix Miles from Mynſtre, where 
they were kept in the King's palace; and the 


more effectually to prevent any diſcovery, buried 
their bodies under the Royal throne. But the 


murder being detected by a light from Heaven, 


which pointed to the very place where the bodies 


of the Royal infants lay, Egbrit was, it ſeems, very 


much afraid, and was prevailed upon by St. Theo- 
dore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and St. Adrian, 
Abbot of St. Auſtin, and by the clamours of his 
ſubjects, to ſend to Dompneva (who, having been 


married to Penda, King of the Mercians, and 
borne him one ſon and three daughters, who, it 
ſeems, were all ſaints, viz. St. Milburgb, St. Mil- 


dred, and St. Milgitb, had, with her huſband, 
taken on her the vow of chaſtity) to aſk her par- 


don, and make her ſatisfaction, for his conſenting 


12 
1 


to the parricide and wickedneſs that was commit- 


ed. Accordingly the King did ſend for her, and 


came before her in a very ſorrowful manner, aſking 
her pardon, and laying before her a great many 


rich preſents. But Dompneva very generoully par- 


_ doned the King, without accepting anyof the rich 
preſents, and cy OI him to grant her a 


Place in Tenet, where ſhe might build a Monaſte- 
ry in memory of her two brothers, with a compe- 
tent maintenance, in which ſhe might, with the 


virgins devoted to God, and obliged to her, pray 


to the Lord to pardon and forgive the King for 
the murder of her brothers. Egbrit granted this 
petition of hers, aſking her how much land ſhe 


pleaſed to have. Dompneva very modeſty anſwers, 


Only as much as my Deer can run over at one courſe, 


(which, according to the Monks account, was 
above ten thouſand acres of ſome of the beſt land 
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. 
in Kent.) This being granted, the Deer was let 
looſe, at a place called Veſt- gate, in the preſence 
of the King, and many of his Nobles and People, 
the King and they following her, and expecting 
the event. Tunor, the King's Lieutenant, and 
the envious Murderer, being preſent, cried out, | 
that Dempreva was a witch, and the King a fool, 
in yielding ſo far to her, as to let ſo noble and 
fruitful a foil be taken from him by the deciſion 
ok a brute; and whilſt the King and the reſt of 
tie company were diverted in ſeeing the Deer run, 
he endeavoured to put her by, with riding acroſs 
and meeting her. But whilſt he was thus acting, 
the Wrath of God (ſay the Monks) came upon 
him; the earth opening ſwallowed him up, and 
the place was called Tunor's-Leap, or Thunor- Hy- 
ſlepe, to perpetuate the memory of his puniſhment. 
We are told it was afterwards called Heghigdale. The 
King, on this very much feared and trembled, and 
his guilty conſcience ſmote him. The Deer hav—- 
ing finiſhed her courſe from one fide of the iſland 
to the other, and run over in breadth and length 
forty-eight plough-lands, followed her Miſtreſs 
Deompneva, and the King immediately gave thanks 
to Jeſus-Chriſt, and delivered to her the land the 
Deer had run over, and confirmed it to her Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Poſterity. Dompneva founded, in the 
fame land, a Cloyſter of Virgins on the South- 
fide of the iſland, near the water. Thus do the 
Monks tell the Story of this famous Abbey, known 
afterwards by the name of St. Mildred's Abbey. 
But in truth what they call the Deer's Courſe is no 
more than a Lynch, or Balk, caſt up to divide the 
two capital manors, and was probably here before 
the manor of Myn/tre was granted to Dompneva. 
The Puteus Thunor, or Thunor's Leap, is very 
plainly the old Chalk-pit, called Mynſire Chalk- 
pit, which, it is not unlikely, was firſt ſunk wo 
| 23 — gh 
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the Abbey and Church of Mynftre were built. 
However this be, there is not on the iſland, at 
this time, any place that goes by the name of 
 Thunor's-Leap, or even the modern name, as it. is 
called by the Monks, of Heghigdale. | 
hut to return from this long digreſſion: The 
lower fide of the iſland, on the South and South 
Weſt, abounds in paſturage, but it lies low and 
marſhy, and the inhabitants of it are much ſubject 
to Agues. On the upper part, to the Eaſt and 
North, it is ſeparated from the Ocean by a high per- 
pendicular cliff of chalk. The ſoil is quite dry, 
and the air remarkably pure: It would be more 
pleaſant, were it not quite ſo often rufed by winds 
from the ſea : It is rather too keen in Winter for 
perſons of tender conſtitutions. Here were for- 
merly woods, of which the places ſtill retain the 
names, but the names only, for they have been 
long fince cut down to make room for the plough. 
The whole ſurface of the country is almoſt as level 
as a plat-form. In this part of the iſland is great 
plenty of all kinds of corn and grain, but there 
are very few paſtures. The inhabitants are, uſu- 
ally, healthy and long-lived. I am credibly in- 
formed, that out of twenty-three people who were 
buried the laſt year at St. Peter's, (the pariſh next 
adjoining to this,) ten of them were, of the age of 
ſeventy-eight years and upwards ; and at the ſame 
place, in the year 1760, five old perſons were inter- 
red, whoſe ages, as they dropped in, in ſucceſſive or- 
der, amounted to near four hundred years. There 
have been formerly, many ſeats of Gentlemen of 
ood families, but very few remain; the eſtates 
9 been moſtly alienated, and the Manſion-houſes 
fallen into the hands of tenants. 
The Roads about the iſlands are rendered ſo in- 
tricate, by means of many fnort turnings, as to 
be extremely diſagreeable to thoſe who are not well 
= | 3 | acquainted 
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acquainted with them. The inhabitants of Ramſ- 
gate, from a juſt ſenſe of the reſpect due to Stran- 
gers, have lately erected Guide-polts in all places 
of difficulty within their precin& ; and I hope the 
adjacent pariſhes will not heſitate to follow ſo tru- 
ly laudable an example. Nor is this the only in- 
convenience; for the Bye-roads are by no means 
fit for quartering carriages. It is but a ſhort time 
fince they have been much uſed by any others, 
than thoſe employed in huſbandry ; but theLand- 
Holders, now finding themſelves every where under 
a neceſſity of rendering the. ways paſſable, or of 
having their corn trampled down, are beginning 
to make improvements of this ſort. As various 
articles, which are the produce of their farms, 
bear an advanced price, on account of the late 
great reſort of Gentry to this place, there can be 
no doubt but that they will, in a ſhort time, be 
very glad to do every thing in their power to 
oblige and accommodate them, even for their own 
ſakes. 
Agriculture is carried here to a degree of per- 
fection, perhaps not to be found in any other part 
of the known world. I ſhall give you a few gene- 
ral remarks on it; but do not chule to ſpeak par- 
ticularly on a f ſubject to which I am fo utterly a 
ſtranger; nor would I anticipate the pleaſure you 
will receive from your own obſervation, and the 
very accurate and juſt account of theſe matters, 
publiſhed by Mr. Lewis. The land, which in 
almoſt all other places is laid in ridge and furrow, 
is here nearly as level as a bowling- green. The 
Farmers ſpare neither labour nor expence to keep 
the corn clean: You will be ſurpriæed to find, that 


in the compaſs of ſome miles there is hardly * weed a 


to be ſeen in it. The foil in ſome parts is clay, 
in others of a black mould, but in general light 
and chalky. In a ſeaſons, all kinds of grain are 


muc N 


E 
much injured by heat. The ground affords the moſt 
plentiful produce, at a time when other places are 
almoſt drowned with rain: Hence aroſe the old 
monkiſh proverb, | 


When England wrings *, - 
The iſland ſings. 


On the parts near the coaſt the ſoil is manured 
by a mixture of ſea waur, chalk, and other dung, 
by the aſſiſtance of which the Farmers reap good 
crops of all kinds of corn, from land, which you 

would not believe, from its appearance, to be ca- 
pable of producing any thing. Of late years great 
profits have been made by the ſowing of Clover, 
Saint-foin, la Lucerne graſs, and Canary-ſeed. 
The cultivation of Woad has not been as yet in- 
troduced, which I much wonder at, being well 
aſſured that, in places where it thrives, it is be- 
come a very lucrative article of buſineſs. The 
winds are too boiſterous for Hops. All manner 
of grain is cut very ſhort, for the convenience of 
lodging it in barns, which is here univerſall 
practiſed : Very little of it is ſeen in ſtacks abroad, 
as in other counties. Oats, Barley, Beans, &c. 
are all bound in ſheaves, which prevents much 
waſte in the carriage. The inſtruments of huſ- 


bandry are of a very different form from thoſe I 


have ever ſeen in uſe elſewhere ; but a deſcription 
of them in words only, without the aid of a plate, 
would be unintelligible, and conſequently uſeleſs, 
The farms near Mynſtre and òt. Nicholas are, for the 
moſt part, large, and the occupiers of them wealthy 
and hoſpitable. In other places, where they are 
ſmaller, the tenants make a comfortable liveli- 
hood; their corn (except what is expended at 
home) is ſhipped at Margate, and ſold for ready 
money in London, and I believe the land is uſually 

E i. e. is wringing wet. | 
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rented on very moderate terms. But notwithſtand- 


ing this, they lie under ſome conſiderable diſad- 


vantages, as the great difficulty of procuring dung, 
and the trouble and expence many of them are at 


in drawing it to a conſiderable diſtance. The 
wages of labourers and ſervants are very high ; 
and in time of war ſo many men go into the navy, 


on the certainty of better pay, or in hopes of 
prize money, or preferment, that it is no eaſy 
matter to procure hands ſufficient for carrying on 


the common buſineſs of 3 at any price. 


As to the common people, take Mr. Cambden's 


account of them in his own words. They are 
„ (ſays he) a ſort of amphibious animals, who 


c get their living both by ſea and land, as hav- 


« ing to do with both elements, ng Fiſhermen 
cc and Huſbandmen, and equally ſkille 


<« ſeaſons of the year, they knit nets (not much 
« of this) catch cods, herrings, mackarels, &c. 


„go voyages and export merchandizes : The ve- 
& ry ſame perſons dung the land, plough, ſow, 
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& reap, and carry in the corn.” See Britannia, 
page 240. They work hard and live hard, and 


- are truly induſtrious. Their houſes are kept re- 
markably neat. 55 5 
Some old words, which are moſtly of Saxon de- 


rivation, are ſtill retained, Mr. Lewis has been at 
the pains to make a collection of them; but as 
the natives become daily more civilized, by a more 


free and general intercourſe with ſtrangers than 
ever they had before, even theſe are fallen greatly 
into diſuſe. The language which is ſpoke in ge- 
neral (a few peculiarities excepted) is very tole- 
rably correct. As to the natural hiſtory of the 
ifland there is little to be ſaid ; I have never heard 


of any minerals or foſſils which deſerve notice. In 


ſome of the low marſhes, near the ſea, a large 
7 | field 


in holding 
< the helm or the plough. According to the 
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feld is opened to the obſervation of the curious 


Botaniſt; many rare and valuable plants being 


found there, whoſe names are recited at large in 


the latter edition of Mr. Lewis's Hiſtory of Tha- 
et, IJ am not well enough acquainted with this 
icience to make any remarks on it, which may be 
| likely either to be uſeful or entertaining, but. if 
enquiries of this kind afford you any manner of 
amuſement, you will hardly want leiſure or incli- 
nation to purſue them when you are on the ſpot. 
You will be aſtoniſhed to ſee the prodigious 
quantity of Fennel which grows wild, forming, 


in ſome places near the ſea, hedges of almoſt a 


mile in length. If the value of the Honey which 


is produced here was known, the wr uagey! 


would certainly take care to procure more of 
it. It is remarkably fine, and probably receives 
its peculiar advantage of flavour, from - the great 
. abundance of wild thyme which the bees every 


where find, on the banks and in the hedge rows. 
I will conclude this account of the iſland with two 


old monkiſh lines, formerly legible on one of the 
churches : 3 1 5 


Inſula rotunda Thanatos, quam circuit Unda, 
Fertilis & munda, nulli eft in Orbe ſecunda. 
Which may be thus tranſlated, in their own way: 


&« Thanet, round iſle, by water compaſs'd reckon'd 
„ Fertile and clean, to none on earth the ſecond, 


MARGATE, or St. John's, is ſituated 


on the North ſide of the iſland, and is Max SAT. 


a member of the town and port of 


Dover, to which it is ſubject in all matters of ci- 
vil juriſdiction. It lies ſeventy-two miles South 
Eaſt of London. The principal Street is near a 
mile in length, and built on an eaſy deſcent, by 


which means the upper part is clean and dry, 3 
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prevent their town from being overflown. This 
Pier was at firſt but ſmall, and went but a little 
way from the land; but the cliffs ſtill continuing 
to waſh zway, it has been by degrees enlarged to 


(10) 
the lower end much otherwiſe. Why this incon- 
venience is not remedied is more than I know, as 
there is certainly a ſufficient fall for drains into the 
ſea, and millions of loads of pebbles lie uſeleſs on 
the beach, within five hundred yards of it,. The 
Jace, which is called the Parade, faces the har- 
ur, and has ſeveral good houſes built on it. 
'The Harbour is pleaſant, but not 


| Harbour. greatly frequented, for want of a depth 


of water ſufficient for ſhips of heavy 


burden z neyertheleſs, an immenſe quantity of 


eorn and grain of all kinds is ſhipped here for Lon- 
don. It is difficult to determine at what time Mar- 


gate Pier was firſt built; but as, ſince the inning 
bf the level on the South fide of this iſland, the 
| fea has borne harder on the Eaſt and North ſides, 
fo that the land on each fide the creck was, in 
| Proceſs of time, quite waſhed away by the ſea, 


the inhabitants were obliged to build a Pier, to 


what it now is. This Pier is maintained and pre- 
ſerved by certain rates or payments, called Droits, 
of all goods and commodities, ſhipped or landed. 
As the paſſage from England to Holland is reck- 
oned the ſhorteſt from this place, it has often been 
viſited of late years, by great Perſonages who have 
gove over thither ; particularly, King William of- 
ten came hither, in his way to and from Holland; 


King George I. landed twice here, and George II. 


once; the late Queen Caroline, with the young 
Princeſſes, landed and lay here, when they fir 

came to England; and the great Duke of Marlborough 
generally choſe this for his place of embarking 


and landing, when he went to, and returned from, 


his campaigns. 


| Tho 
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ment is the New Inn, kept by Mitche- 


ard-table, with a very neat apparatus. 


; (3) 
The lodpings, tho? ſmall, are neat 


and tolerably commodious,' confidering Lodgingsg | 


that they are now applied to the recep- 

tion of n Pr for which pan they were 
never originally intended. Some good hou es have 
been built within a few years, ane others are build- 
ing : The old ones daily receive all the i — 
ments they are capable of. 

Proviſi ons are good, but in general 
dear. Large quantities of Fiſh are Proviſions. 


taken, the feſt of which bear a good 


price, the reſt are ſold cheap enough. About ſe- 


venty years ago one Prince, of this place, made 
himſelf famous for brewing a particular ſort of 
Ale, which, from its being firſt brewed at North- 


down, went by the name of Northdotun Ale, and 
afterwards was called Margate Ale. But whether 
the art died with the inventor, or the humour of 
the Gentry and People altered, we have now no 


ſuch Ale: Prince drove a great trade in it. Eels 
were formerly caught in ſuch plenty here, that the 


Fiſhermen uſed to meaſure them by the buſhel, 


but they are now ſcarce, owing perhaps to the 
great quantities of ſea woore, or waure, that is 


taken from the rocks, to mix with dung, or burn 
and make kelp, as theſe weeds uſed to afford har- 
bour and food for eels, and other fiſh of like na- 


| 1 which lie near the ſhore. 


The principal Houſe of Entertain- . 


tertainment. 
ner: The accommodations of it, with 


reſpect to neatneſs and good entertainment, can 


hardly fail to recommend it. 

Here is likewiſe a Coffee-houſe, as 

well as other Inns and Publick-houſes; Coffee houſe. 
in one of which is a fine new Billi- 
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The Bathing-rooms are not large, 


Bathing, &e. but convenient, Here the company 

often wait for their turns of Bathing. 
The Guides attend, Sea-water is drank, the La- 
dies dreſſes are taken care of, and all buſineſs of 
the like kind is managed. There are three of theſe 
Rooms, which employ eleven Machines till near 
the time of high-water, which at the ebb of tide, 
ſometimes runs two or three hundred yards into 


the Bay. The ſands are ſo ſafe and clean, and 


every convenience for bathing is carried to ſo great 


perfection, that it is no wonder this place ſhould - 
be frequented by ſuch multitudes of people, who 


go into the ſea either for health or pleaſure. 

SE As the moſt uſeful Machine, em- 
Machines. ployed for this purpoſe, is the original 
contrivance. of Benjamin Beale, a 
Quaker, he has undeniably the right of a firſt 
claimant to the reward of his ingenuity. Its 
ſtructure is ſimple, but perfectly convenient. You 


will underſtand the form of it better by the annex- 
ed Plate, than by any deſcription which could be 


given in words, I am ſo well pleaſed with the 


invention of the Umbrella, that I much wiſh to 


ſee it gxtended to the purpoſes of Bathing in freſh 
water : It may be, with great eaſe, affixed to a 


| fmall room, built on the edge of a canal, or any 


running ſtream, where the water can be confined 
to a proper height. If it be of a right depth, and 
the bottom be good, nothing further is neceſſary ; 
but if it be muddy or ſtony, a * Stage of cloſe 
croſs-barred grating of wood muſt be ſunk, in 
ſuch manner as to remedy the inconvenience. If 
it be too deep, the like kind of grating, of the di- 
menſion, of the umbrella, may be faſtened to piles, 


or by various other methods, at any depth, and 


3 Theſe Stages are in uſe at Deal, where it would be impoſſi 
ble to bathe on the ſtony beach without them. . 
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fone by rails, ſo as to prevent all poſſibility of 


danger. By the aid of this contrivance, Ladies, 
who have been excluded from the benefit of Bath- 
ing in moſt parts of England, except in water, 


whoſe degree of cold is too intenſe to be agreeable, 
(I mean the Cold Bath,) may now enjoy all the 


pleaſures of Bathing, whenever they pleaſe, in ſo 
private a manner, as to be conſiſtent with the moſt 
ſtrict delicacy. This is only given as a hint, which 
may be capable of many improvements. Excuſe this 
ſhort digreſſion; I hope it may not prove uſeleſs.” 
I do not think myſelf a proper judge of the ef- 
ficacy of Sea-bathing, having never had occaſion 
to conſider it but as an amuſement. I will, how- 
ever, venture to ſay, that in all caſes ow Bath- 
ing can be of ſervice, this muſt be at leaſt equal 


to any other; and in all diſorders of the ſkin, or 
where the complaints are external, infinitely ſupe- 


perior. Its ſalutary effects are daily experienced 
in the Rheumatiſm, and in ſcorbutick and ſcro- 
phulous habits; nor is it found, that Patients are 
more liable to a relapſe who have been cured by 
this method, than by other medicines. Never- 
theleſs, it muſt ſometimes happen, from the in- 
judicious uſe of it, that the ſick will go away diſ- 


appointed of the relief they expected to have re- 


ceived. 


Two Phyſicians uſually reſide here, during the 


ſummer ſeaſon. 

Here is a Boarding-ſchool for youn 
Ladies, kept in 2 very decent, ep Schools. 
manner; and another, where young b 
Gentlemen are taught Arithmetick, Mathema- 


ticks, &c. ſo that Gentlemen may now bring 


down their children for the benefit of the ſea, with- 
out loſing time in their education, 
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Shops. you cannot expect that it ſhould be fo 
regularly ſupplied with ſhops, as a 
market-town ; not but that there are ſeveral good 


ones, and many very reputable Tradeſmen, This 
deficiency is, in a great meaſure, ſupplied by the 


numerous articles to be found in moſt of them, 
and by their ready and quick communication with 
London by the Hoys. 06s | 


Was it not for the aſſiſtance of theſe 


Hoys. veſſels, it would be almoſt impoſſible 


3 for Margate, and the country round it, 
to furniſh entertainment for the vaſt numbers of 


people who reſort to it. They are floops of eigh- 


ty or an hundred tons burden. There are four of 


them, two of which ſail in alternate weeks. Their 
ſtation in the River is at MWool-Ney, near the 


Cuſtom-houſe. They uſually leave Margate on 


Friday or Saturday, and London on Wedmjday or 
Thurſday. Paſſengers, of whom there are often 


ſixty or ſeventy, pay only 2s. 6d. and the freight 


of baggage is inconſiderable. They ſometimes 


make the pailage in eight hours, and at others in 


two or three days, juſt as winds and tides happen 
to be for, or againſt them. The beſt wind down 
is W. N. W. the beſt up E. 8. E. The Hoy, 
Ike the Grave, confounds all diſtinctions: High 


and Low, Rich and Poor, Sick and Sound, are 


here indiſcriminately blended together. It can 
therefore be no wonder, if the humours of ſuch 


a motley crew, of all ages, tempers, and diſpoſi- 


tions, ſhould, now and then, ſtrike out ſuch 


ſcenes, as muſt beggar every deſcription but the 


pencil of Hogarth. Upon the whole, the paſſage 
is cheap, and in fine weather extremely pleaſant 
and agreeable; but I would not recommend it too 


ſtrongly to Ladies of great delicacy. To take 


away all apprehenſions of danger in the voyage, it 
| may 


As Margate 18 only a large village, | 
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may be ſufficient to ſay, that it is now more than 
130 years ſince a Margate Hoy was loſt. The 
Maſters are very careful, decent men, and allow 
of no impropriety of behaviour, which they can 
poſſibly prevent. They tranſact incredible buſineſs. 
A Poſt comes in from and returns to 2 
London, almoſt every day, during the Loft. 
ſeaſon, the additional expence of which 
is defrayed by a ſubſcription among the company. 

A Coach, or Poſt-Chaiſes, and often 
both, run every day, to meet the Ma- 
chines which come into Canterbury from 
London, and return with paſſengers to Margate the 
ſame evening. 1 
The Aſſembly-Room is a part of the FOR 
New-Inn; it ſtands on the Parade, and 1 ment. 
commands a fine view of the Harbour Room. 
and Roads, This proſpect i is exceeding- | 
ly pleaſant, eſpecially when it happens "That a large | 
fleet is lying there, waiting for ſpring⸗tides to 
carry them up the River. This rom, 
any pretenſions to magnificence, is bester neat 
and commodious, being ſeventy feet in , 
and twenty in breadth, with a gallery for Mat, 
Publick breakfaſtings have not been uſual, proba- 
bly, becauſe they Ke interfere too much with 
the hours of Bathing. Eighteen or twenty couple 
dance very conveniently. On Card Alzmblies 
there are generally eight or ten tables ; and at 
other times, feldom leſs than four or five. There 
are two Card Rooms adjoining, but they are ſel- 
dom uſed as ſuch, except on the nights of Dang- 
ing Aſſemblies. "Thoſe who. have. no particular 
engagements often drink tea here, in the after- 
noon, and either ſpend the remainder of the even- 
ing at cards, or ride, walk, or go to the Play, as 
their inclinations lead them. A good harmony pre- 
vails, for the moſt Park, among the company, an 
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have never ſeen a public place, where people are 
leſs on form, or more free from any diſagreeable 
reſtraints. Vou receive incloſed the Subſcriptions, 
Rules, &. The number of Subſcribers, laſt. 
year, amounted to 429. ED „ 

We have a Play-houſe, where a 
Play-Houſe. Company of Comedians from Canter- 
| : bury perform three times in the week, 
If you expect to fee great elegance in the houſe, 
ſcenes, and decorations, or any extraordinary de- 
gree of . theatrical - merit in the Actors, you may 
be diſappointed. Nevertheleſs they meet with en- 
couragement, which they do their utmoſt endea- 
vours to deſerve, It is uſual to walk for ſome 
time after Bathing. The places moſt frequented 
for this purpoſe are the Parade, the Fort, and the 
Rope Walk. When the tide is ebbed, many per- 
ſons go on the ſands, to collect pebbles, ſhells, 
ſea-weeds, &c. which, altho' of no great value, 
are eſteemed as matters bf curiofity by thoſe to 
whom ſuch objects have not been familiar. Some 
of theſe weeds, when ſpread on writing-paper, ex- 
tended with a needle, and preſſed down, form an 
infinite variety of landſcapes, in the moſt beauti- 
ful colours. Many of them are to be met with in 
and about Margate; but the moſt beautiful col- 
lection J have ever ſeen, of this kind, was execu- 
ted by a very ingenious young lady who lives in 

the place. 2, 
__ _ Having mentioned walking on the ſands as an 
amuſement, it may be proper to give you ſome 
little account of them. They extend, for ſome 
miles, along the ſhore, quite ſmooth and dry, at 
low water, and may be paſſed with ſafety ſix hours 
in the day. The ocean on the one hand, and the 
caverns and grottos every where worn in the high 
chalky cliff, on the other, form together, a ſcene 
moſt beautifully romantic. To prevent being o- 
©: SE . ver- 
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vertaken by the tide, for want of knowing the 
time of its return, you will do well to carry Soich 

ou one of Lyon's Tables, which are calculated 
with all pollible exactneſs for that purpoſe; they 
are printed on a card, and may be underſtood in a 
moment. 

In fine weather, many parties put off to 45 
for the diverſion of fiſhing, or to go on board the 
ſhips, which lie at anchor in the Roads. 

We have ſeveral other ingenious contrivances 
to prevent time from hanging too heavy on our 
hands, but as they differ very little from thoſe which 
are in uſe at moſt publick places, it would be 
needleſs to make any particular mention of them. 
| Before I quit Margate, I will give you a ſhort 
account of ſuch places in its pariſh, as are taken 
notice of by ſtrangers. 

Nah. Court was formerly a Gentle- 
man's Seat, but now much gone to de- Na- Chur. 
cay. Its fituation is pleaſant ; havin | 5 
more trees about it than are uſually found here, 
Many reſort hither for tea-drinking, or an even- - 
ing walk. It appears by the date, 1108, cut on 
a ſand ſtone in the wall of Naſh Court Mendon 
Houſe, that it is very antient. It has been, at 
' ſeveral periods of time, in the poſleflion of the 
Garwintons, Hants, Tſaacks, Lincolnes, Manhaads, 
Claybrooks, Norwoods, Turners, &c. 

Diraper's is an endowed Hoſpital, ; 
with a Meeting-Houſe for Quakers. Draper's, 
This Hoſpital was built A. D. 1709. 
The author of this benefaction was one Michael 
 Yoahley, born in St. John's in this iſland, ho ſet- 
tled this gift by his will, dated October 30, 1707. 
Over the middle doors in each front the founder 
directed the following inſcription to be cut, to 
which he refers in his will, as containing the con- 
_ ditions and qualifications of the poor pe1tons io 
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be admitted into this Almhouſe, viz. . 
In much weakneſs the God of might did bleſs 
With increaſe of ſtore, - 
Not to maintain pride, nor idleneſs, 
But to relieve the poor. 
Such induſtrious poor as truly fear the Loud; 


| - meek, 
Of 4 humble, and according to his word. 
quiet ſpirit, | 
M. V. Glo ory 1 to God alone. 
The gardens are pleaſant, and are frequented 
for the ſame purpoſes as Naſh Court. 
| Dandelion is the ruin of a fine old 
Dandelion. Manſion-houſe, which belonged to the 
; family of Petit; little of it now re- 
mains, but a curious gateway. This gateway is 
built of bricks and flints, in rows, with loop- 
holes and battlements at top. Over the main gate 
are the arms of Daundelyonn, viz. Sable, three 
lyons rampant, between two bars dancette, argent. 
On the right hand of this gate is a ſmaller one for 
common uſe. Under the right fide of it, as you 
go out of the gate from the place, in the year | 
1703, was found a room large enough to hold eight 
or ten men, in which were a great many pieces of 
lacrymatory urns of earth and glaſs. Under the 
other ſide of it is a well priſon. This ſeat for- 
merly belonged to the Daundelyonns, but about the 
beginning of Edward IV. it went by a daughter 
and heir to tae Perits of Shalmesford, near Char- 
tham. 
Little Naſh is only remarkable for a 
Lil. Na. bone (the only one now remaining) 
| of that moſt enormous ſea monſter; 
which was thrown aſhore at a place, ſince called 
Fiſh-Nefs * 5 *, near Broad-Stairs, July 9, 1574. 


By the word Neſs is every where to bc underſtood, a mall 
point of land, 3 into the ſea. 
| | This 
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This monſter died the next day, for want of wa- 
ter, before which time his roaring was heard above 
a mile, His length was twenty-two yards, his 
nether jaw opened twelve feet; one of his eyes was 
more than a cart and fix horſes could draw ; a man 


. ſtood upright in the place whence his eye was ta- 
ken; the thickneſs from his back to the top of his 


- belly (which lay upwards) was fourteen og ; his 


tail of the ſame breadth ; the diſtance between his 
eyes twelve feet ; three men ſtood upright in his 
mouth; ſome of his ribs were ſixteen feet long; 

his tongue fifteen feet long ; his liver was two cart 
loads; and a man might creep into his noſtrils. 
This is the ſubſtance of the accounts of this Mon- 
ſter, given by Kilburn and Lewis, which, though 
well atteſted, have generally been thought fabu- 
lous. This bone is greatly impaired in ſize, by 
having been expoſed to the weather, for almoſt 

2.00 years. 

There are few perſons who have carriages, or 
horſes, but do every day, when the weather will 
permit, take an airing over ſome part of the iſland. 

As I know you are fond of riding, I am about to 
give you directions for a morning's cruize alon 

the coaſt. It is exceedingly pleaſant, and the air 
of the North-Horeland is fo freſh, that you will 
hardly complain of the want of appetite when you 
return. Going out of town, the lower way, you 


will keep to the left, thro' Northdown to King s- 


gate; or, if it be tide of ebb, you may paſs the 
ſands to Kemp- Stairs, which he very near it. Lou 
will obſerve, that what are called here Gates, or 
Stairs, are no other than ſlope-waggon-ways, which 
are cut through the high perpendicular cliff to the 
level of the water's edge. Through theſe are 
- drawn up ſea-weed, for manure of the land, flint, 
gravel, chalk, pebbles, and other AN of the 
like nature. 


-- 
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King I. is in St. Peter's Pariſh, 


King '-Gate, 33 on a ſmall but beautiful bay. 
Here are two pretty. houfes, one of 


which has been lately hired by a perſon of great 


diſtinction. It was formerly called Bartholomew's- 


Gate, but received its preſent name, by order of 


King Charles the ſecond, who landed here. 

_ Near to this place, are thoſe vene- 

Hacken Downe. rable monuments of antiquity, the 
banks of Hacken-Downe, or field of 

Battle-Axes. There are two Tumuli, or Bar- 

rowes, of earth, the tombs of ſome of the chief 

officers, killed in a bloody battle, fought on this 


ſpot, between the Saxon-Engliſh, and the Dew, 


in the reign of King Ethehuolf, in the year 853. 


One of theſe banks was opened by Mr. Thomas 
Need, occupier of the lands, on the Fw of May, 


1743, in the preſence of many hundred people. In 
it were found ſeveral graves, cut out of the ſolid 


chalk, and covered with ſtones, which contained 


bones. perfectly ſound, together with ſome urns, 


in which were aſhes ond charcoal: Theſe crum- 


bled to duſt as ſoon as they were expoſed to the 


air. I conjecture that theſe monuments belonged 


only. to the chief officers, from the ceremony of 
the urns, the ſmal! number of bodies found, and 


the circumſpection which el. to have been . 


uſed in their interment. 

The beſt hiftorians of thoſe times inform us, 
that the battle was fought ſo near the ſea, that 
vaſt numbers were puſhed over the cliff during the 
action; and it is highly probable, that moſt of 
the Rake, on both ſides, were thrown over after- 
wards, as no other remains of bodies have been 
ever found near the place, 


Still keeping along the coaſt, the 
Light-Houſe. next place you will think worth a re- 


8 is the Light-houſe, which is a 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong octagon building of flint, on an eminence 
near the cliff, on the point of the Vorth-Foreland; 
a fire of coals is kept blazing all night on the top 
of it, for the direction of Mariners- As many 
parties reſort hither for dining, tea, &c. two booths 
are built for their reception, and attendance is 
given by the Light-keeper. | 5 
Not far from hence is Broad Stairs, 

a ſmall Sea-Port, remarkable for fine Broad Sairs. 
lobſters. Two whales, of about ſixty 

feet in length, and forty feet in circumference, 
were thrown a-ſhore here on the 2d of February, 
1762, but no care has been taken to preſerve their 
remains, Ten or twelve ſhips go annually from 
this place to the Iceland Cod Fiſhery, which, in 


ſome ſeaſons, is a very lucrative employment. A 


conſiderable trade is carried on, of the oil drawn 


from the livers of the fiſh, which are brought home 


in caſks for that purpoſe. The ruins of an old gate, 
formerly fortified by a portcullis, to prevent the 
inroads of privateers, ſtill remain, as does a part 
of an ancient Popiſh Chapel (now a dwelling- 
honſe) dedicated to our Lady of Pity. This was 
once held in ſo great veneration, that ſhips, as they 
paſſed round the Foreland, always lowered their 
topſails to her image, which ſtood at the eaſt end 
of it. A very pleaſant room has lately been built 
here, in an houſe of good accommodation, facing 
the harbour, for the entertainment of ftrangers 
who are fond of ſea proſpecee . 
Oppoſite to this place *, at the diſtance of ſome- 
What more than two leagues from the ſhore,” lie 
the Goodwin Sands, which extend almoſt as far as 
Dover, and are viſible at low-water. They are 

of ſo voracious and ingurgitating a property, that 

ſhips which ſtrike on them, very rarely eſcape, 
being uſually entirely ſwallowed up and loft in a 
3 ** Broad Stairs, 
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few tides. Misfortunes of this kind happen ſo 
frequently, that they become a good revenue to 
the fiſhermen who live along the coaſt, who ſel- 
dom fail to improve them to the beſt advantage z 
this, however, muſt be owned, in juſtice to them, 
that whenever there is a bare poſlibility of preſerv- 
ing the ſhip-wrecked crew, they act in contempt 
of danger, and often fave the lives of others at 
the imminent hazard of their WWW. 
The old tradition concerning theſe Sands is as 
follows: be 
King Edward the Confeſſor married a daughter 
of Goodwin Earl of Kent, by which, means the Eart 
and his five ſons engroſſed the chief places of ho- 
nour and profit in the realm. They behaved with 
uch inſolence to the nobility, and excited ſuch 
__ and extortion towards the ſubjects, that 
they became the objects of general ation, and 
were at length baniſhed. (So far may be true.) 
The common people not only loaded them with 
all kinds of abuſe, while they lived, but (as the 
cuſtom of the times was) invented ſtories to make 
their memories hateful to poſterity ; one of which 
was, that by a judgment from Heaven, the Earl's 
poſſeſſions in Kent ſuddenly ſunk into the ſea, and 
founded thoſe Sands of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing. This idle legend was handed down in writ- 
ing, by the Monks and Friars, to latter times, and 
has fince been adopted by writers, who ought to 
have known better. For in the Survey of WÄilliam 
the Conguerer, called Dooms-day-book, that moſt 
famous and authentick Record of all the lands in 
England, where Kent, with its ſeveral appendages, 
to whomſoever belonging, as the Iſles of Thanet, 
Sbeapy, Greane, &c. are moſt minutely and exact- 
ly deſcribed, no notice is taken of ſuch a place, 
nor is mention made of it in any ancient Reperto- 
ry, or Terrier, which deſerves any degree of 1 | 
; | its 


(W 
dit. The truth undoubtedly is, that in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry 1, about the year 
1100, à terrible inundation happened, which 
drowned a great part of Flanders and the Low 
Countries, The waters being thus drawn off, and 
diverted into another channel, the perpendicular 
depth in the adjacent ſea muſt of neceſſity be leſſen- 
ed, ſo that thoſe fands which might, before, be 
ſafely paſſed over, at all times, by ſhips of any 
burthen, were now at high water little more than 
covered. What ſeems to confirm this opinion, is, 
that from the ſame cauſe, the River Wantſum, 
which was before a large navigable river, ſur- 
rounding the Iſland, became only an infignificant 
ſtream; and the harbour of Sandwich, (formerly 
of great note,) has been ſo far choaked up with 
ſands, as to be of little uſe. The word Goodwin 
is, in all probability, nothing more than a corrup- 
tion of the Britiſh word Gwayn, ſignifying ſoft 
and ſpungy, which is the exact character of theſe 
ſands, and might be applied, with great proprie- 

ty, to diſtinguiſh them from many others which 
lie very near, and are all more hard, pravelly, or 
rocky. Obſerve that, in the Britiſb language, W 
is always ſounded as a vowel. | 

Still going on, with a full view of 
the Cliffs of Calais en your left, you Ramſgate, 
will paſs thro' Dumpton to Ramſgate, 
a very neat ſea- port town, with many good houſes, 
but no great trade. The new Pier, now building 
there, attracts the admiration of all ſtrangers, be- 
ing the fineſt of its kind in England, or perhaps 
in the world. It is built chiefly of white Purbeck 
ſtone, and extends itſelf into the ocean near eight 
hundred feet, before it forms an angle. Its breadth 
at top is twenty-ſix feet, including a ſtrong para- 


pet, which runs all along the outſide of it. Its 


depth admits of a gradual increaſe from eighteen 
i | Es to 
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to thirty-ſix feet. The front, which faces to the 
ſouth, is, or {to ſpeak more properly) will be, of a 
polygonal figure. The angles, of which there 


will be five on a fide, of one hundred and fixty feet 


each, or nearly ſo, with octagons at the ends of 


| ſixty-feet, joined to the works already carried on 


in ſtreight lines, will complete the whole deſign, | 
leaving an entrance of two hundred feet into a 
noble and capacious harbour. This is intended as 
a place of refuge for ſhips to flee to in hard gales of 
wind from S. E. to E. N. E. when they are ex- 

noſed to the utmoſt danger i in the Downs. I ſend 
you incloſed an accurate drawing of this _ moſt 
magnificent and beautiful ſtructure, which I was 
favoured with by a very ingenious Architect, who 


reſides on the ſpot. 


At a ſmall diſtance from hence, the San Genara, 
a fine new Spaniſh man of war, of 64 guns, built 
entirely of cedar and mahogany, taken at the Ha- 
vannah, was wrecked on the ſecond day of March, 
1763, upon a ledge of rocks called the //hite Dy be. 
Her cargo was very rich, being valued at dh ing 
of 70,0001. Had the harbour of Ramſgate been 
then.compleat, this moſt valuable prize. had been, 
in all probability, preſerved, at leaſt from utter 
deſtruction. But parting from all her anchors, in 


a ftorm in the Downs, and having no place of 


ſecurity to flee to, her loſs became inevitable. 
At Manſton, in this pariſh, is a very large ca- 
vern, cut out of the chalk, and ſupported by 
pillars of the ſame. It being eſteemed curious, 
many ſtrangers think it worth a viſit. 
ou will probably return through 
PF, Teer the village of St. Peter's, where the 
urch and 
only thing which deſerves your notice, 
is a very neat and beautiful Church. 


| The ſummit of its tower commands as delightful 


and extenſive a proſpect, by ſea and land, as the 
Imagination | 


; ( 25 ) 
imagination can form. This tower is a ſea-mark ; 
in it were anciently five. bells, but they were, 
above thirty years ago, caſt into ſix, the great 
bell being made two. In the pariſh of St. Peter's, 
it is reckoned, is the higheſt ground in the 
iſland, called Sowel-H:1.. TE W 

I think I have now mentioned every thing worth 
your notice on this fide the iſland, and will give 
you ſuch a ſhort account of the other part of it, 
as may be a ſufficient direction to you, to find out 
whatever elſe may merit your attention. 

Going out at the upper end of the town, and 
keeping the coaſt on your right hand, you will 
paſs through Galenge (a very pleaſant village) over 
a fine fertile country, to Birchington. 13 
You will be tempted to ſpend an hour Birchington. 
or two here, which you may do very” —_ 
agreeably. In the north chancel of this church 
are many fine monuments of the families of Queſes 
and Criſpe; to the latter of which the eſtate de- 
volved from the former, about the year 1500. 
The Manſion-houſe till bears the name of Queſes, 
its former proprietors. „ 

Henry Criſpe, who was Sheriff of Kent, and was 
knighted, had ſuch an influence over the inhabi- 
tants of this iſland, that he was ſtiled Regulus In- 
ſulæ Thaneti, that is, the little King of Thanet. On 
the tower of the church is placed a ſpire, covered 
with ſhingles, which is of great uſe to ſhips at ſea 

to ſteer by, in their way from the Thames to the 
North Foreland. At Sucker, King William the 
third uſed to reſide, while he waited for winds to 
carry him to Holland. His room, and the crim- 
ſon damaſk bed in which he lay, are ſtill ſhewn- 
His guards encamped in an adjoining encloſure. 
This venerable Manſion ftill boaſts many remains 
of the good old Engliſh hoſpitality, but, like moſt 
others of the ſame _— its neighbourhood, 1s 
cet > now 
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now crumbling very faſt to ruin, and i is ſunk into 
the dwelling of a tenant. 
From this houſe Henry Criſpe, Eſa; otherwiſe 
called Bon Four Criſpe, a man of great property, and 
who had been High-Sheriff of the County, was ſur- 
prized in the night, and carried priſoner to Frante, 
by the crew of a privateer. I havenot been able, 
by the moſt diligent enquiry, to fix the date of this 
tranſaction, although the truth of it is unqueſtion- 
able. The only certain intelligence I can meet 
with is, that the alienation of ſo confiderable a 
part of the eſtate, as became neceſſary to pay his 
ranſom, was a blow which the family never after 
| recovered, He died in the year 1663. The 
terror occaſioned by this event, is aſſigned as a 
xeaſon why the iſland was forſaken by its ancient 
gente. "Whether it was the only reaſon, is a 
- queſtion which I will not pretend to determine. 
A ſkeleton of one of the Whales thrown: aſhore 
here in February 17632, is to be ſeen; tolerably 
perfect. The bone of the head, on the loweſt 
eſtimation, weighed upwards of two tons. 
1 Near the Road from Margate to 
cue. Aynſtre, is a very handſome new built 
1 houſe, belonging to Robert Fuller, 
Eſq. It commands a fine view of the ocean, and 
the adjacent country. 
| At a little diſtance from hence 18s 
Alan Pla- Mount-Pleaſant, a ſmall Public-houſe, 
* built on an eminence, and much ad- 
mired for its beautiful proſpect. About a mile 
South from hence is MAynſtre, ſituated in a very 
low, marſhy bottom. Here are ſtill ſome few re- 
mains of the ancient monaſtery of St. Mildred. 
The Pariſh Church, which was built on the re- 
mains of the Abbey, was formerly the Mother 
Church of the Iſland, the preſent vicarages having 


been only chapelries under it; but they have, for 
ſome 


CY 
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ſome centuries paſt, entirely ſhaken off their de- 

pendency. I do not recolle& any thing remarka- 

ble in the adjoining pariſh of Aonckton. : 

The village of St. Nicholas is but 
a few miles diſtant from hence, where St. Nicholas. 
are ſome good houſes, inhabited by - 
perſons of conſiderable property. | 0 
. Farther on the coaſt, but juſt be- : | 
yond the Iſland, ſtands Reculver. This Rewer. 
| place formerly made a conſiderable h 
figure. Here was a Palace of the Kings of Kent, 
and a rich Abbey; but there are ſcarce the leaſt 
remains of either. It is now only a very ſmall 
village. In the Pariſh Church, within the laſt 
century, were ſome monuments. of great anti- 
quity, mentioned by Mr. Sommers, but they are, 
at this time, all loſt, or deſtroyed. Ethelbert, the 
firſt King of Kent, is ſaid to have been buried here, 
in the year 616. It is now remarkable only for 
two beautiful ſpires, called The Siſters, which form 

- avery uſeful ſea-mark. Reculver can boaſt of as many 
antiquities as any place in Kent; Severus, Empe- 

ror of Rome, about A. D. 205, built here a Caſtle, 
which he fortified againſt the Br:tons ; and after- 
wards Ethelbert, the firft Chriſtian King of Kent, 

built here a Palace, on the ſpot of which a Mo- 

. naſtery was afterwards erected. The ſpot where- 
on the Monaſtery and palace ſtood, now occupied 
by the Church, is not without reaſon ſuppoſed to 
be the place in which the Roman ſtation was fix- 
ed, it being a riſing ground, which makes it the 
more probable, as it has been very juſtly and truly 
obſerved, that all the Roman colonies, towns, 
ſtations, or forts were generally ſet upon hills. 

What the ſtate and condition of this place was in 

the Congueror's time, may be underſtood by theſe 
words in Domeſday Book, where it is placed among 
the manors of the Archbiſhop, Raculf et mane- 

be „ | EE : 4 Z YiIum 
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d attending. In the Church is an 8 book 


1 
North ſide of the Church is the figure of a Bi- 
% ſhop painted under an arch. The old walls 


(2) 


rium uli, &c.  Raculf i is a manor of the = 
Arehbiſbops, ana was valued in King Edward's 


time at 3, ſhillings or eee and rented 
at fifty two pounds froe ſpill 200, and three er 


N er pence. 


How fine a building the old Chinch was, we 
may learn from Leland's Perambulation, who thus 


deſcribes it, as it then ſtood, tho” at that time 
paſt its ſplendor. © The Abbey Church hath 
« two goodly ſpires and ſteeples. In the choir is 
a fair column, on which are curiouſly wrought 


« and painted the images of our Saviour Chr:/# 
« and his Apoſtles St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, 


« and St. James. Chrift is repreſented ſpeaking, 
« am Alpha and Omega: Peter ſays, Thou art 

% Chrift, the Son of the living Cod; but the words 

cc of the other three are quite ibliterated; Higher 

« is the Paſſion of Chr:/? 3 Chri Heſs hang- 
women 


4 ing on the Croſs, and the Apoſtl 


« of the Goſpels, in large Roman letters, &c. 
« on the borders of it a chryſtal ſtone thus in- 
ſcribed, CLAVDIA ATEPICCUS. On the 


* 


40 men, the extent of the whole Monaſtery. Out 
% of the Church- yard is a neglected Chapel, which 


te js thought to have been once a Pariſh Church.” 


Thus far Leland; but he ſeems to have omitted 
the famous antient monument of Ethelbert, the 
thirteenth King of Kent, placed at the upper end 


of. the South ifle, mounting up with two ſpires. _ 


We are to obſerve, however, that there are ſcarce 


any of theſe curious antiquities remaining. 


I muſt not fail telling you, that on 


— Be. the Downs, on the North part of the 


Pariſh. of Mynſtre, where the old 
and ent windmills were * aced, s a s 
whic 


_ EE oro , ⁊ we ceo rd: 
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which oO is hardly exceeded in any part of) 
the kingdom. There we ſee not only all this little 
Iſland, and the ſeveral Churches in it, except one; 
but we have a view at a diſtance of the two ſpires 
of Reculver, the Iſle of Shepey, the Nore, or mouth 
of the river Thames, the coaſt of Eſex, the Swale, 
and Britiſh Channel, the cliffs of Calais, or the 
kingdom of France, the Downs and town of Deal, 
the bay and town of Sandwich, the fine champain 
country of Ea/f-Kent ; the ſpires of Wodneſburg 
and Afb, the ruins of the ancient Caſtle of Riche 
borough, the beautiful levels of Mynſtre, Afb, &c. 
with he River Stoure running betwixt them; the 
fine and ſtately Tower of the Cathedral of Chriſt 4 
Church, Canterbury, and a compaſs of hills of more 
than a hundred miles i in 1 extent, that terminate the | 
fight. 
11 the marſhes, on "hs South fide of this pa- 
riſh, was found, A. D. 1723, an antique gold 
ring. On the place of the ſeal, which ſeemed to 
repreſent an open book, was engraved on one ſide, 
an angel, who ſeemed to be kneeling, and on the 
other, a woman ſtanding with a Glory round her 
head, as Saints are deſcribed. On the woman's 
ſide was engraven, in old Engliſh characters, Hone; 
on the Angel's, another wool in the ſame letter, 
not eaſily decyphered or underſtood. It probably 
belonged to the Abbot, or ſome of the Monks 
here, and the engraved figures of the Angel, &c. 
were perhaps intended to repreſent the Salutation 
of the Virgin Mary, or St. Mildred. 

In all the pariſhes of this Iſland were formerly 
caſt up and kept in repair, Butts, for the practice 
and. — of Archery, or ſhooting in the long 
Bow, which was a reigning diverſion here; ac- 
cordingly, remains of theſe Butts Tull continue in 


ſome places here, 
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Anciently a good part of this iſland was wood- 
land, which is now almoſt all grubbed up, and 


converted into ſowing-land. Several of the little 
villages hereabouts ſtill preſerve the memory of 


_ theſe woods, viz. Weſt-Mood, North- Wood, South- 
Mood, Colyſs-Wioed, or Villa-HWaod, corruptly pro- 
- nounced by the inhabitants Willou-Mood; which 
laſt ſeems to have been all a wood except a few 
cottages ; part of this wood was grubbed about 
fifty years ago: beſides theſe woods, were Friſtet- 
Mood near Hoo, and a wood called Bobdale, in St. 
Nicholas, and Manſ/ton-Wood, a copſe of about 


five acres, which ſurvived the reſt. Into the ſe- 


woods, probably, the inhabitants generally retir- 
ed, and ſecured themſelves and families, when the 
 Danih pirates uſed to infeſt this iſland. . A mark 
of this ſeems ſtill remaining, at a place called Cheſ- 


mund, (which perhaps was part of that large wood 


about the middle of the Iſland, which ſtill bears 
that name) where there are a ſort of intrench- 
ments caſt up, in which perhaps the poor diftreſ{- 


ed people ſheltered themſelves, as they are too 


ſmall for any army to encamp in. Several caves 


under . ground have been diſcovered elſewhere in 


.this iſland, which ſeems to have been made by the 
inhabitants to hide themſelves in from the enemy. 
The timber growing here is generally elm, which 
in the lower part of the iſland, about Mynſtre and © 


Monchton, grows to a good height and bigneſs if 


let alone; but it is not ſo thriving where the trees 
ſtand within the reach of the ſea winds, and very 
near the chalk. Plantations of oak are very un- 

_ thriving, which ſhews that either the ſoil ar ſitu- 


— 


ation is unfavourable to them. 8 
About 130 years ago, a Farmer of Mynſtre or- 


dering his ſervants to go to plough on a holiday, 
they, out of revenge, were reſolved to aim at 
breaking their plough, and for that reaſcn ſet it to 

5 | bite 


( 
bite nn than ordinaryintothe ground; had 5 
not gone far before they ſtruck againſt a — which 


the ſhare brought up, Full of Roman coins of the 
leſſer and larger ſilver. Thefe the country people 
called Baldpates, and ſome of them were found 
many years afterwards, upon a ſhower of rain fall- 
ing; theſe were ſuppoſed to be dropped by thoſe 
who firſt diſcovered them. Another parcel * theſe - 
coins was found not far off the other place, -viz. 
near where the mill now ſtands, the other 
been taken up near where the mill formerly ſtood, or 
what is called King William's Mount. Oftheſecoins 
Mr. Lewis was in poſſeſſion of one of the leſſer fil- 
ver; it had the face of L. Aurelius Verus on it, with 
ſhort curled hair and a curled beard, the legend, 
IMP. L. AVREL: VERVS. AVC. On the re- 
verſe a woman habited in a ſtole, or long robe, 
with a globe, or ball, in her richt hand, and a 
cornucopia in her left, the legend PROV. DEOR. ” 
T. R. ths COS: H.. 
Near Broadoſtairs have been cin found A great 
many braſs coins, &c. of the Roman Emperors, 
particularly when there has been a fall of the ad- 


A adjoining cliff occaſioned by much rain or froſt, 


but the greateſt part of them were generally 10 
. worn and defaced, al the ee were not 
legible. | 
75 S the account I gave you of Hacken-downe 
Banks, p. 21. I forgot to obſerve, that it is not 
. improbable that this battle referred to in the tra- 
dition, was that fought by Earl Alchere and Duke 
Weada, with the Danes, Ao D. 853, wherein the 
5 Dants were utterly routed, and great numbers of 


them killed. A/erius Memevenſis ſays, this battle 


was fought ſo near the ſea, that a great many of 
both ſides were puſhed into it, and drowned. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Margate, is a little vil. 
c lags e Raume, betwixt which place and the 


ſea - 


6 


*» A. D. 1724, by 
who occupied a ſmall farm there, as he was dig- 
ging a ſea-gate, to fetch up waure from his land, 


twenty-ſeven ſuch inſtruments as are generally 5 


called Celres, lying all together, about two feet 


under ground, fo that it is fomewhat ſtrange they 


avere not before diſcovered. They were of f raixed 


Ara or what-is called. bell or pt: metal, of fo- 


veral ſizes, and ſomewhat different ſhapes, but 


both ſides alike. The largeſt were ſeven inches 


'and a quarter long, and two inches and three 


quarters broad at the bottom. The leſſer ones 


= were ſive inches in length, and two inches and a 


half in breadth at the bottom. Two of them had 
ringles on one fide, about the middle, which is 
the thickeſt or deepeſt part. Various have been 


tlie conjectures of the learned relative to the uſe 
of theſe kinds of inſtruments; ſome have thought 
them chizels to cut or hew tone ; others ſecuris's, 


or axes, and that the ancients had a method of 
ing braſs to make it at leaſt as hard as iron. 


£ 
What they really were, is not however yet abſo- 
C lutely determined. 

Thee coaſt on the North ſide of Margate is ren- 


Altered leſs agreeable, by the noiſome ſmell of burn- 
ing of kelp, which is thus performed. The ſea- 


weed is gathered freſh from the rocks and dried, 


+ then burnt, in large holes, on the top of the cliff. 5 


By being kept ſtirred, it firſt becomes fluid, like 
melted lead, and is by degrees calcined into a ſub- 
-ſtance much like a cinder, which is of great uſe 
among Potters, Glaſs-workers, &c. 


I think your enquiries are all anſwered now, | 
except the laſt, which reſpects a more extenſive 
_ toure along the coaſt. It is generally made by the 
Tuins of Richborough Caftle, Sandwich, and  San- 
- down Caſtle, and thro Deal, by Walmer Caftle to 


Center 


Dower; from ** it 38: not unuſual to go to 


William Caſtle, 
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— and round that way back again ts 
Margate. A few words on theſe places cannot, I 
think; be diſagreeable to you; it will ſerve as aw 
amuſement in your intended toure, and give you 
an opportunity of making more uſeful and enter- 
| taining remarks, than you would perhaps do, if 

wholly unprovided with ſuch a companion. It is 
of no ſmall advantage to form ſome kind of idea 
of a place before we ſee it; our expectation - is 
raiſed, and we arrive better prepared to be pleaſed 
with whatever may occur worthy of our obſerva- 
tion. But to detain you no longer; after ſetting 
out on our little journey, the firſt place of conſe- 
quence we come to is Richborough Caſtle | in ruins. 
EKichborough was a famous city, and 

port, in the time of the Romans, who Kaum. x 
called it Rutupie. This city was ſo | 
ſtretched out along the ſide of a hill, with-a Caſtle 
on the higher ground, thatit overlooked the ocean, 
which then came up to it, tho' now, on account 
of the ſands caſt up in the haven, the ſea comes 
not within above a Tolls of it. The Romans fre- 
quently landed their forces here. This city flou- 
riſhed ſome time under the Saxon Government; 
but the Danes, in their ravages, deſtroyed both 
the city and caſtle, ſo that it is now become a 
corn field; wherein yet, when the corn is grown 
up, may be obſerved the traces of the founda> 
tions, which the people thereabout call St. Au- 
gufting's Croſs. There are ſome remains of the 
old walls of a caſtle. * The ruins, in Dr. Batte- 
tey's time, who meaſured them, were in figure qua- 
drilateral ; about x50 paces in length, and 105 


broad; and Dr. Harris, in his hiffory of Kent, 


ne the walls to be twelve feet thick, their 
height not to be determined, as being no where 
entire. They are compoſed of chalk ſtones, round 
pebdles, and Roman * thus 3; at 0 ous 

cet 
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feet and a half diſtance one from the other, are 
double rows of Roman bricks; the whole is a heap 

of ruins, overgrown with ivy. Some have miſ= || 
takenly imagined it was at Richborough that King 
Ethelbert had a palace, not'diſtinguiſhing that R- 
eulvuer was anciently reckoned one of the Ritupiæ, 
ce ſpecially during the time of the late Empire. 
ERicbborougbhb Caſtle appears to have had two 
gates; a large one in the middle of the Weſtern 
wall, and a leſſer in the Northern: This gate 
having within a century had the figure of a wo- 
man's head over it in ſtone, which was imagined 
by ſome to be that of Queen Bertha, was called 
Very conſiderable numbers, and a great variety | 
of Roman coins, have been found here, as well as 
other antiquities. Two very fair gold medals, of 
Arcadia and Honorius, were, not a great many 
ears ago, in the hands of Mr. Lovel, Miniſter of 
odenſburg. Some old manuſcripts ſay, this Caſtle 
— by Veſpaſian, and afterwards finiſhed 
DEVENUS., EY 3 net eg E * 8 | : 
© - -Richborough has, by Leland and ſome others, 
been judged to have been once part of Thanet ; but 
Dr. — with greater probability, ſuppoſes it 
to have been an iſland itſelf. The reaſons for 
which opinion are theſe; That the vallies of 
Gofpull and Fleet on the weſt, and all the other 
low lands quite round the hill, on which the 
Caſtle ſtood, ſeem to be full as low as thoſe thro? 
which the river now Tuns ; and it appears to be 
pretty certain, that either the ſea, or ſome river 


running into it, did once ſurround this hill; be- 
cauſe, as Dr. Plott obſerves, whenever they ſcour 
the ditches of theſe vallies, they always find great 
numbers of cockle and perriwinkle ſhells at the 
bottom, which could hardly come there any other ; 
way; for they are not ſeemingly of the ſame na- 
„„ ure 
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ture as thoſe that are frequent u within. 
land, tho that je foquenly dn n wi 
The next place of note we come to,. 5 1 
2. leaving: the ruins of Nichborougb- ee . - = 
Caſtle, is Sandwich, probably called: ſo, - 5 | 
as being a ſandy” town. In the Saxon times its 
name was Zundemwic, or the port of London, bo- 
cauſe it was the place where ſuch as were bound 
from France to London, landed at. It is ſeparated 
only by a ſmall channel from the iſle of Thanet. 
It had formerly four Churches, viz. St. Famer's, 
which is now demoliſhed. In this Church there 
was always an Hermit; and the laſt of them, in 
King Henry the VIIT's reign, St. Ae Stews 
ard, who was made Miniſter of St. Marys. This 
Church was .not quite demoliſhed in Edward the 
VIth's reign. The other Churches are, St. Cle. 
ment s, St. Peter's, and: St. Mary's. Sandwich 
was in antient times a place of great trade, ſur- 
rounded with ſtrong walls. In Edward the IVth's 
_ reign, this town had ninety-five ſhips belonging 
to it, and above fifteen hundred ſailors, and yield- 
ed the crown near 17,000. per ann. in its cuſ- 
toms, an immenſe ſum in thoſe days. King Eq- 
ward the Confeſſor reſided here a great while. 
Many great armaments were fitted out here, and 
ſome battles fought in its neighbourhood; but 
Sandwich- Haven was not then what it now is; on 
the contrary, it was reckoned one of the beſt in 
England. he old mouth of the Haven of Sand- 
wich. lies, it is ſaid, near two miles E. S. E. of 
the preſent, and about two miles and a half from 
Sandown Caſtle; Camden and Plott ſay it was ſpoil- 
ed by the ſinking of the great ſhip of Paul the IVth; 
Near this place Cz/ar probably "landed at both his 
deſcents upon Britain, it being more likely than 
Deal, and better anſwers the . be gives : 


of a 


ll 


Some of the wall ſtill remains on the North a 
Weſt ſides, and a rampart and ditch on the 6 
thers. It ſuffered much in the wars with the 


Danes, &c. being the place where King Canute, 
in 1015, inhumanly flit the noſes, and cut off the 


hands, of ſuch Eugliſb as were given to Swain 
his father for hoſtages. In 1217 it was burnt by 
che French, It is well furniſhed with gardens and 
water; from Sandwich the London markets are 
ſupplied with the largeſt and ſweeteſt carrots, and 


the Seedſmen with moſt of their ſeeds; the ſoil 


being ſandy, light, freſh, and pretty low, is very 


proper for the purpoſe, and they are not ſubject to 


be blighted. -In 1457 the French again plunder- 


ce d and burnt this town, landing 1500 men, and 
killing the Mayor and other Officers. The Mool- 


aple was removed hither from Queenborough, in 
Richard the IId's reign ; and ſome Halloons and 
Dutch, flying from perſecution in that of Queen 


Elizabeth, ſet up a cloth manufacture. The chief 


trade now is in ſhipping and malting. Before the 
gates are two Roman Tumuli; and on the South 
| Fe by the ſhore are ſix large broad Celtic Tumuli, 
% n)... een (7 og. 
_ . Sandwich. is a Corporation eſtabliſhed by char- 
ter. It is one of the Cingue Ports, and had Ford- 


wich, Sarre, Ramſgate, Deal, Walmer, and Sto- 
nor annexed to it, and theſe together were to find 


five ſhips, DN” 5 
VI.!n our way to Deal we paſs by 
e Sandnwn-Caftle, which was built, to- 
getether with Deal and Walmer-Ca/tle, 
by King Heury the VIIIth, to defend the coaſt 


when he apprehended an invaſion, after he had 


thrown off the Pope's yoke, and provoked the 
Emperor by the divorce of Queen Catharine; - 
It conſiſts of four lunets of very thick ſtone 


arched work, with many port holes for great mm 5 


f 
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In the middle is a great round tower, with a ci- 
ſtern on the top of it, and underneath an arched 
' cavern, bomb-proof. The whole is, encompaſled 
buy a foſlce, over which is a draw-bridge. 
Deal is now a place of great reſort, 
particularly in war- time, owing to the Desi. 
number of ſhips which then general 2 
ly lie in the Downs, It has a Caſtle, built by 
Henry. the VIIIth. It conſiſts as it were of two 
towns, the upper and more ancient, which lies a- 
bout a mile from the ſea. In this ſtands the old 
Church, called St. Leonard's, in which there is 
nothing remarkable, but a monumental braſs 
plate againſt the wall, of Thomas Bois, of Fred- 
ville, of Nonnington, Eſq; who attended King 
Henry the VIIIth, at the ha: of Boulogne, and 
died in the year 1 560. The lower town, which 
is much the largeſt, lies on the edge of the ſea, and 
is, ſince the encreaſe of our foreign trade and 
Royal navy, much enlarged. It has a new Church 
erected in it, and has quite eclipſed Sandwich. 
At this place, all the homeward and outward- 
bound ſhips that paſs the Channel, ſtop, the firſt to 
_ diſpatch their letters to notify their arrival, and to 
ſet paſſengers aſhore, the latter to take in freſh 
proviſions, and receive their laſt orders, and let- 
ters from their friends. Here Perkin Warbeck, 
counterfeiting the Duke of York, and heir to the 
crown, landed in the reign of Henry the VIIth. 
A ridge of cliffs runs ſeven miles along the coaſt 
from hence to Dover, which abounds with ſam- 
hire. 

: In going from hence to Dover we _ 
paſs by JValmer-Caftle ; this I have e Gif 
already mentioned to have been built | 


by Henry the VIIIth ; t ſerves for the defence of 
the coaſt. 


* 2 
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Dover Was, without doubt, a port 


Dorer. in the time of the Romans, and has 
cCcontinued ſo thro' the Saxon, Daniſb, 
and Norman ages unto this preſent. The town 
was once well walled from the place called Mans- 
field-Corner to Peer-Gate, from thence to Upall, 
and ſo on to Cow-Gate, to Biggin-Gate, along St. 
Marys Church-yard to the river. Some old ma- 


nuſcripts ſay, that it was walled by the Emperor 
Severus. The gates in the wall were ten in num- 
ber: There were formerly twenty-one wards in 
Dover, each of which was to find a ſhip for forty 
days at their own charge, for the King's uſe. It 


1s the chief of the Cinque Ports. It had ſeven 


— but has now only two, St. Mary's and 


. — s. On the pier of Dover Lins Henry 
1 


IIIth expended 80,000). making a bulwark, 
which from cli ran far out into the ſea to the 
Eaſt ward; alſo in the reigns of Henry the VIIth 


and E rd the VIth great care was taken to make 


this. harbour good, and keep it in repair. The 


pier was finiſhed A. D. 1585, by Queen Eliza- 
 beth's care. It was Sir John Thong, Clerk, Par- 
1on of St. ames's in Dover, that made the draught, | 


and propoſed to King Henry the VIIIth the re- 


pairing the Harbour and making the pier, which 


was begun 1533, and was compiled of two rows 
of main poſts, and great piles of twenty-five or 
twenty- ſix feet in length, which were let into 
holes hewn in the rocks, and ſome were ſhod with 
iron and driven down into the chalky ground ; 


the poſts and piles were faſtened together with iron 


bands, bolts, &c. and the interſtices filled with 


great chalk ſtones, beach, &c. but the bottom 


vas all great rocks of ſtone, of twenty tons each, 


brought from Folk/one thither, on frames of tim- 
ber ſupported by empty caſks, &c. on the water, 


at a {mall expence ; and by the contrivance of one 
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John Ye oung, to whom the King granted a penſion 
for his ingenuity. But the King's abſence at Bo- 
logne, His ſickneſs, death, and his ſon's nonage, 
put a ſtop to, and at laſt expoſed to decay and ruin, 
this noble work. The pier was not finiſhed by 
350 feet ſo far as its foundation went, which was 
called the Mole- Head, and was made of rocks 
brought from a place called Hark-Cliff, or the 
Caftle-Key and Foli/tone, The Harbour has ſince, 
at 2 periods, been repaired and altered till 
it was brought to its preſent ſtate, For the ſup- 
port of it there are certain droits, or cuſtomary 
duties on all goods, &c. exported or imported. 

It will now be neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of the Caſtle, which is ſi- Dover. Oil 
tuated upon the Southern end of that 
long ridge of rocks or ſteep cliffs, which runs 
from Deal to that opening which forms Dever 
Harbour, and receives the fittle river into the ſea. 

I. ſhall not attempt to deſcribe theſe cliffs to you ; 
it will be ſufficient for me to recall to your re- 
membrance Shakeſpear's beautiful lines on the ſub- 
je, in his Tragedy of King Lear: 


There is a Cliff, whoſe high and bending hea 
«© Looks fearfully on the confined deep 
How dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! 
«© The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
« Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down 
« Hangs one that gathers ſamphire : Dreadful trade ! 
„ Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 
% The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 
« Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark > 
«« Diminiſhed to her cock * ; her cock, a buoy 
« Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge. 
„That on th' unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
«« Cannot be heard ſo high. PII look no more, 
'«« Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
_«« Topple own headlong.” 
#* Cock-boat, 
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„ 
And in another place he ſaitl, 
From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn 
* Look up: A height -the ſhrill gor'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard.” 


The Caſtle is ſaid to contain thirty-five acres 
of land, fix whereof were taken up by the old 
bduildings. It lays claim to great antiquity. Seve- 
ral old writings, and a manuſcript written by 
illiam Darell, Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, | 
now in the Herald's Office Library, ſay it was 
built by Julius Cejar, It might not perhaps be 
built by him, as he ſtaid ſo ſhort a time in Britain; 
yet it is not at all improbable that it was built by 
his orders. Fhat it was built during the time of 
the Romans continuance here, is paſt a doubt, as 
there are ſuch numbers of Roman bricks about it. 
The inhabitants uſed formerly to ſhew certain 
veſſels of old wine and ſalt, kept in the Caſtle, 
which they affirmed to be the remainder of ſuch 
proviſion as Czfar brought in hither. And Cam- 
den was ſhewn here certain large arrows, which 
appeared to him to be ſuch as the Romans uſed to 
ſhoot out of their engines, which reſembled larger 
croſs-bows. But Cz/ar's proviſion of wine and 
falt, and theſe Roman arrows, are no more to be 

ſeen. Mr. Darell's manuſcript, above-mentioned, - 
ſays, there were formerly twenty-five towers in 
| Dover-Caſtle ; for a particular account of their 
names and ſituations, I refer you to Dr. Harris's 
Hiſtory of Kent. It is probable that none of the 
buildings now ſtanding were built by the Romans ; 
but we may very reaſonably conclude, from the 
great quantities of Roman materials found here, 
that many parts of the Caſtle were built on R- 
man foundations, and out of the ruins of Roman 


buildings. 


Daver- 
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Dover-Caftle has been always eſteemed: a for- 
treſs of great conſequence, and was by the Saxons 
| deemed the key to the kingdom, but it is too high 
to hurt any ſhip at ſea, and by land could not 
| ſtand a formal ſiege half a day. When William 
the Conqueror had an eye upon this kingdom, he 
made Harold ſwear to deliver him up this Caſtle, 
with the well, which is ſixty fathom deep, ſaid to 
be the work of Julius Cæſar. It is called by the 
name of Mr. Watſon's Cellar, and is round, large, 
and lined to the bottom with free-ſtone. The 
water is drawn up by means of a wheel, and it is, 
upon the whole, a noble piece of antiquity, The 
remains of the Royal Palace, the Chapel, ſtables, 
and offices here, ſhew the whole to have been 
prodigious grand, though now all decayed, except 
the walls, which ſtill hold very good. In Queen 
Anne's wars with France, 1500 priſoners were at 
one time confined in the Caſtle. | 3 

There is kept here a great curioſity, commonly 
called Queen Elizabeth's pocket-piſtol; it is a 
braſs cannon, ſuppoſed to be the longeſt | in the 
world, being. twenty-two feet, and was preſented 


to that Princeſs by the States of Utrecht. It re- 


quires fifteen pounds. of powder, and ſome ſay it 
will throw a ball ſeven miles. Here are two very 
old keys, and a braſs trumpet like a horn, which 
they pretend has been kept here ever ſince Julius 
_ Czjar's time; but it ſeems in fact to be the en- 
ſign of authority belonging to the old Lord War- 
dens of the Cinque Ports. 

One part of the fortification is a circular work, | 
in which ſtands an old church ſaid to have been | 
built by Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King in Britain, 
out of ſome of the Roman ruins; and indeed the 
middle tower of it ſhews plain remains of Roman 
work; it is in form of a croſs, and the middle 

| E 3 -,- towet 


( 
tower is ſquare; but the ſtone windows are more 


: modern. 


The greateſt curioſity is the Roman Pharos, or 
watch-tower, at the weft end of it, wherein was 


a ring of bells, which Sir George Rook got re- 
moved to Portſmoutb. On another rock, over 


againff the Caſtle, and almoſt as high, are re- 
mains of another old watch-tower, called Bre- 
Alnſton, and by the vulgar Devil s-Dyep, from the 
ſtrength of the mortar: By Darell, and others, it 


is called Aru Cieſaris. Here the Conſtable of the 


Caſtle is fworn, all the courts are kept, and moſt 
of the buſineſs relating to the Ports done. Below 
the Caſtle, under its ſteepeſt cliff, near the ſea, 


is a ſtrong fort, and another oppoſite to it, on 


the Weſtern-ſide of the Harbour. A. D. 1580, 

Fil 6, an earthquake threw down a ptece of the 
cliff, with part of the Caſtle ſtanding on it next 
to the ſea. Dover Cale has always been deemed 
worthy of a viſit from traveliers, being; paſt all 


7 doubt, a fortreſs of great antiquity, and ny 


of as great conſequence. 
We muſt now ſet out for Canter- 


Conerbury. bury, which is well worth a vifit. It 
ITE 66 was called by the Britons, Caer Kent, 
j. e. the City of Kent, by way of eminence, It 
is ſeated on 1 55 Stoure, which runs thro? it with 
2 ſwift current. In Latin it is called Durover- 
num. There can be no doubt of this City” s be- 
ing famous in the time of the Nomans, not only 


from its name being mentioned in Antoninus s 


Itinerary, but from the many coins, and other 
antiquities, frequently dug up here. It ſeems 
now to ſtand like London, on raiſed ground; for 
in digging for wells, vaults, and cellars, they 
have often met with old arches, fome turned with 
Reman bricks, and foundations one upon another 


to a great depth, with piles of wood driven deep into 
the 


a 
the ground ; and even at the Bullſlale- Market, tans 


ners pits, and utenſils belonging to that trade, or 


perhaps Roman Cifterns, (to hold water) have been 
found, as have wells alfo, at ten or fifteen feet 


- deep, having curbs of wood to them. Many Ro- 
man pavements have been met with in digging, 


ſome of fine IAoſaic work. 


That Canterbury was a city of note in the time 


of the Romans, is alſo ſufficiently confirmed by 
the three Roman ways that go from it, as well as 


by the Watling-Street, which croſſes it; the re- 
mains ef all theſe Roman ways are ſtill viſible. _ 


The walls of this city are of great antiquity, of 
which we cannot have better evidence than the 
Roman bricks which were frequently found in it 
as at Riding-Gate, the place where Quening- Gate 
once ſtood, and in the remains of the wall behind 
St. Aildred's Church. The whole compaſs of 
the walls of the city is 583 perches, 32,010 yards, 


or 96,030. feet. In the walls are twenty-one 


turrets, or watch-towers ; there are now but fix 
gates and three poſterns remaining, The town 
ditch was anciently 150 feet over. There was 
formerly a Royal Exchange here; its ſite was in 
 All-Saints Pariſh, and an Inn is built on the ſpot ; 


it was ſtanding till Edward the IIId's time. This 


city had alſo a mint, or perhaps more than one. 


In King Jehn's time the profit of the mint here 


exceeded that of London, as Mr. Madox ſhews, in 
his Hiſtory of the Exchequer. The eius had for- 
merly a Synagogue, or ſchool, at Canterbury, 
which ſeems to have been where now the ſtone 
_ parlour of the King s-Head Inn is, that being 
arched under, and an aſcent to it with ſtone ſteps 
ſtill remaining. The cuſtom of paying tythe for 


Houſes in this city, is ſomething peculiar, being 


ten pence in every Noble of the annual rent; and 


fayable quarterly; in St. Andrew's Pariſh they 
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pay ten pence halfpenny. Anciently it was the 
euſtom for every houſe of ten ſhillings per ann. 
rent to offer a farthing; of twenty ſhillings rent, 
one halfpenny ; and for forty ſhillings rent, a pen- 
ns on every Sunday and Holiday throughout the 
The Chief Magiſtrate of this city is, in 
— Charters, dated. 780, ſtiled Præfectus; in 
56 he is called the Portreeve ; and in TOI, the 
time of the Daniſb maſſacre here, his title is Præ- 
poſitus, and fo he is called alſo in Domeſday-Sur- 
Ley. The 18th of King Henry the IIId, that 
Prince, by his Charter, granted the town to the 
citizens in fee farm, and enfranchiſed them with 
the liberty of chuſing two Bailiffs annually; this 
continued till the 25th of Henry the VIth, when 
by a new Charter a Mayor became the title of 
the Chief Magiſtrate ; in this ſtate it ſtill conti- 
nues. In this city it was that King Vortiger firſt 
entertained the Saxons, Hengi/t and Horſa, Ehe-- 
Archbiſhop's Palace, that was formerly here, was 
2 to St. Auſtin by King Ethelbert ; this was 
urnt by the Danes in 1011, and i by Lan- 
Franck. In the late civil wars, after various al- 
terations and improvements by ſucceeding Arch- 
biſhops, it was pulled down, and has ſince been 
converted into tenements. The decay of this 
Palace, and the Archbiſhops refiding -at Lambeth, 


and eſpecially the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries, - 


have reduced this anciently great and ſuperb city 
to a mean ſtate. About the end of the year 1568, 
Duke d Alva, perſecuting the inhabitants of the 
Low-Countries, many of them fled over hither, 
and ſettled in this city, bringing with them ma- 
ny uſeful arts, particularly Weaving ſilks, ſerges, 
bays, ſays, &c. 
1 It is now high time to ſay ſome- 
dual Church. thing of the magnificent Cathedral 
| FI N by all to have been 
much 


. 


5 nul the nobleſt in Britain. The common opi- 


nion is, that the firſt Church here was built when 
Lucius was King of this part of Britain, about the 
year 161, on the ſpot which the Cathedral now 
occupies. The Cathedral was built by King E- 
thelbert, Anno 596, at the requeſt of St. Auſtin. 
When the Danes made ſuch ravages in the King- 
dom, this Church, as well as many others, was 
ſuffered to run to decay ; for when Odo was Arch 
biſhop, Ann 938, we read that its roof was in a 
ngerous ſtate, the walls of uneven height, and 


the broken rafters ready to fall on the peoples 


heads; this old roof therefore Oda» took down, 
mended; and raiſed the walls, and in about three 
years time covered it with lead, the firſt inſtanee 
perhaps of ſuch a kind of roof in Britain. In 
10IT, the Danes, when they took the City, rifled 
and burnt this Church; it lay in ruins till 1038, 
when Egelnoth the Archbiſhop was enabled, by: 
Cnute the King, to repair it. In Archbiſhop 
 Stigand's time ſoon afterwards it was again da- 
maged by fire, and lay in miſerable order till 
Lanfranc came to the See. In this old Church 
the Archbiſhop's pontifical chair was made of 
large ſtones ſet together in mortar, and placed at 
the Weſt end, cloſe to the wall. Lanfranc re- 
built it from "the foundation. This was ſeveral 
times damaged by fire and repaired. Phe fine 
choir now ſtanding was built Anu. 1184; the roof 
is of ſtone ſtrengthened by a number of pillars; 35 
the Monts were enabled to defray the expence of 
it from the offerings that were made at Becket's 
tomb; the two wings of the great croſs iſle were, 
An. 1376, rebuilt from the foundation by Arch- 
biſhop Simon Sudbury; three years afterwards he 
took down the ancient nave, or body of the Church, 
to rebuild it anſwerable to the choir, but being 


unhappily * in Mat Tyler's inſurrection, 
| Was 
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of all the cloiſters are a great number of Coats 
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was prevented doing it; it was therefore done by 
the Monks, aſſiſted by the two next Archbiſhops, 
Courtney and Arundel, and ſtill continues a ſtrong 
and magnificent building. In the North corner 


of the Weſt end of the Church is a high tower 


with four ſpires, or pinnacles, which being per- 
haps built by Archbiſhop Arundel, is ſtill called 
Arundel ſteeple. At the other or South corner of 


the Weſt end of the nave is that called Dunſtan's 
ſteeple, from a bell in it dedicated to him, which 
is a later and more elegant ſtructure; and being 


begun by Archbiſhop Chicheley, from him hath 
been uſually called Oxford Tower. It was finiſh- 
ed by Prior Golaſtone. This ſame Prior alſo built 
that place on the Eaſt ſide of the Martyrdom, 


now called the Dean's Chapel, over which is built 


the preſent library of the Church. This Prior 
alſo finiſhed the rebuilding of the great tower in 
the middle of the Cathedral, called formerly Angel 
ſteeple. In this he was aſſiſted by Archbiſhop 


 Adorton. © This is as noble, lofty, and neat a 
tower as any Cathedral in England can boaſt, and 


is a great ornament to this magnificent Church; 


it is very well built, and was fupported within by 


two larger and four ſmaller arches of ſtone fitted 
into the pillars. Within this Cathedral in the 
times of Popery were no leſs than thirty-ſeven. ſe- 
veral altars. At the Weſt end, under Arundel 
fteeple, is the Archbiſhop's Conſiſtory- court now 
held; and near it is a fine font, the double gift of 
Warner, Biſhop of Rocheſter, for another which 


he had erected being deſtroyed in the Civil-wars, 
after the Reſtoration he ſet up the preſent font, 


which is more curious and beautiful. The South 
cloiſter was built by order of Archbiſhop Court- 
ney, as he appointed by his will. On the roof 


of 
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of Arms in PEW probably of the inen to ; 
the Cathedral. 

Here are ſome fine monuments, particularly one 
of Henry IVth and his Queen Joan, dated 1412; 
his firſt wife Mary, daughter of Humphry de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, &c. having been buried here before 
him, An. 1394. Here alſo was buried Edward the 
Black Prince, A. D. 1376, under a noble monu- 
ment, withan epitaph in French. A third monument 
there is of Margaret, daughter of Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, repreſenting her as lying between her 
two huſbands, Fohn Earl of Somerſet, and Marquis 
of Dorſet, and Thomas Duke of Clarence, ſecond 
ſon of King Henry IV th, killed at the battle of Lit- 
tle Baugy in France. They ſay alſo, that Queen 
Ediva a Saxon, was interred here. There are - 
many other monuments of note, which it would 
take up too much time to particularize. - In the 
Undercroft, which is under the choir, the French 


: Ii alloons meet to celebrate divine worſhip. 


Of Canterbury Caſtle, the ruins of - 
whath appear on the South ſide of The Caltte, 
the city, it is not neceſſary to ſay _ 
much. It was built a little before the Conqueſt, 5 
with an intention perhaps to repel the invaſion and 

depredations of the Danes. The paſſage towards 
this Caſtle was formerly by a bridge. In Edward 

the third's reign there was a priſon kept in this 
Cale. 

The two gates of St. Auguſtine” s Monaſtery are 

remaining, and very ſtately. What has added 
moſt to the advantage of this City, is the Hop- 

ground all round it, to the amount of ſeveral 
thouſand acres; ſo that till it was equalled by 
Farnham, it was reckoned the only great planta- 
tion of hops in the whole iſland. The City ap- 
pears round, before one enters it; but it is an 
_ - EXAN croſs, about three miles in circumference, 
including 


„„ 
including the Cathedral, and Gardens. This 
City and Shrew/bury are the two moſt noted 
places in England for Bran, of which they ſend 
great numbers of collars, A Chriftmas, to 


London. 
In finiſhing this: tour, p ty go directly from 


Canterbury — Margute. who have ſeen 
Canterbury, return from Douer to Adargate by 
 Yalderfſhare, à ſeat of the Earl of 
Walleſtare : Guildford's, with fine gardens. This 
manor has at various times been in 
the poſſeſſion of the Mamoauths, Malmains, Gold- 
wb; Monins, and lately belonged to. Sir Robert 
Furneſe, Bart. It is not unuſual ſometimes to 
extend this tour as far as Racheſter, and take the 
Iſle of Sbepey, in the way back. 
| 'T.muſt ſay a few words concerning 
- Rockefter, Rocheſter, as it is ſo ancient a City, 
C25P It was, paſt all doubt, a Roman ſta- 
tion, and was called by Antoninus, :Danobrivis, in 
his Itinerary; it probably derives its preſent name 
from its Caſtle. There is now but one Pariſh 
Church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, tho' there was 
formerly another, ealled St. Clement's, ſome ruins 
of which, turned into.dwelling houfes, are yet to 
be ſeen. This city has met with many misfor- 
tunes, having been often burnt, and more frequently 
ravaged and laid waſte by enemies. The preſent 
ſtone bridge over the Medway was built by Sir 
Robert Knoles, an eminent Captain under Edward 
the third. In Queen Elizabeth's reign it under- 
went a thorough repair, and was brought to the 
perfection in which we now ſee it. This bridge 
conſiſts of eleven arches, and is, in truth, a noble 
ſtructure. There is in this City a handſome 
- Court-houſe, and a Clock and Clock-houſe, which 
were * Sir e Shovel and. Sir _— 


e 
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Fairborne, who repreſented this City in Parlia- 
ment, in 1706. e e,, 
EKocheſter had a Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by VFVilliam the Conqueror, but it is now 
fallen « Oy" to ruin, tho” part of it is kept in re- 
pair, and uſed as a magazine, a party of ſoldiers 
doing duty there. The bridge was repaired- in 
1744, and palliſadoed with new iron rails. Here 
is an alms-houſe, founded by one Mr. Watts, 
for relief of poor travellers, excepting the conta- 
giouſly diſeaſed, and rogues, particularly Profors, 
becaule one of that faculty, whom he had employ- 
ed to make his will, had fraudulently made him- 
ſelf heir to his eſtate; which he, growing well, 
diſcovered: It is now ſo improved as to ſet poor 
to work. The lodgers therein are admitted by 
tickets from the Mayor, Some of the town 
walls ftill remain. The ruinous walls of that 
called Gundulf's Tower are four yards thick. The 


chalky cliff, under the Caſtle wall, looks roman- 


tic; for by its being waſhed away by the rapidity 
of the ſtream, huge tracts of the wall are tumbled 
down. The ground on that fide is low and marſhy, 
and, being overflowed by every high tide, is nei- 
ther pleaſant nor wholeſome. © - 
We muſt: not quit Roche/ter, without taking 
proper notice of Chatham, perhaps the ——— 
naval arſenal in the world. It was built by 
Charles II, after the firſt Dutch war, and has ſince 
been the ſtation for the Royal Navy. The Dock, 
indeed, (which Camden extols as the beſt appoint- 
ed that ever the Sun ſaw, even in his time,) was 
begun by Queen Elizabeth; for defence of which 
ſhe raiſed a fort upon the Bank at Vpnon; but has 
received wonderful improvements from her ſuc- 
ceſſors; for King Charles I. erected ſeveral arſe- 
nals, ſtore-houſes, &c. and a dock; to which 
Charles II, and James IId, made many farther ad- 
e 3 Aitiors 


„ 
n {amr docks, launches, maſt-houſes, boat- 
houſes, ſtore-houſes, (one 660 feet long) boat-yards, 
anchor-yards, forges, - founderies, canals, and 
ditches for preſerving the maſts and yards in water; 
and, to defend this place, erected new forts at Gil- 
lin oh, Cockham Wood, the ſwamp, &c. Qucen- 
0. Caſtle, and the Royal F — at Sheerneſe, 
are alſo a great guard to it. The public edifices 
are ſurprizingly large, and beautiful. The ware- 
| houſes, or rather ſtreets of warehouſes. and ſtore- 
houſes, are the largeſt in dimenſion, and moſt in 
number, any where to be ſeen. 

In the ſtore-houſes are laid up the fails, rig 
ging, ammunition, guns, great and ſmall ſhot, 
ſmall arms, ſwords, cutlafſes, half-pikes, with 
all other furniture of the ſhips, moored in the 
Medway, ; powder excepted, which is generally 
kept in particular magazines, to prevent accidents, 
All theſe ftores-are-lajd up in ſeparate buildings, 

and ſtore-houſes, appropriated for the furniture of 
every ſhip, and may be taken out on the moſt 
emergent - occaſion, ee confuſion, Beſides, 
theſe are warehouſes for ſtores, &c. for the ſhips 
in general, and others to be built, or for repairing, 

&c. For this purpoſe, there are — and re- 

ſpective magazines of pitch, tar, flax, tow, 
roſin, tallow, oil; "as ſail-cloth, * 
running rigging, ready fitted, and cordage not 
fitted; with blocks, tackles, runners, &c, Cooks, 
boatſwains, and gunners ſtores: Anchors of all 
ſizes, grappels, chains, bolts, ſpikes, wrought 
and unwrought iron, caſt iron, pots, cauldrons, 
furnaces, &c. alſo boats, ſpare maſts and yards, 
with great quantities of Jead, nails, and all other 
neceſſaries. The buſineſs is done here without 
the leaſt confuſion, ſo that a firſt or ſecond rate 
is often compleatly equipped, for an expedition, 


in a * few tides, It WAS here that the Royal 
1 London, 


nding _ - 


„„ 

London, à fixſt rate, of an hundred guns, was 
built, compleatly rigged, manned, and gunned, 
by the City of London, and preſented to Charles 
IId. But the mouth of the rivers happened to be 
ſo neglected in the Duteh war, 1667, that the 
enemy came up to Black/takes, and fired ſome of 
- the firſt rates, and other men of war in the har- 
bour; by which misfortune the Rayal London be- 
came uſeleſs for failing. In the river is a guard- 

boat, which, like the main guard in a garriſon, - 

rows the guard round at certain times by every - 
ſhip, to ſee that the people on board are at their. 
_ poſts. If the man placed to look out in each ſhip 
calls not, Iba comes there? the guard-boat im- 


mediately boards it, to examins; into ſuch, neglect 


- The Church ſtands on a preeipice, near the 
yard, and commands an extenſive proſpect up and 
down the Medway. Under the Church-yar ad- 
joining to the River, is the gun-yard, in which 
are ſeveral hundreds of the largeſt and fineſt guns 
in the kingdom, fit for immediate uſe. In the 
town is a handſome Victualling Office, for more 
ſpeedily furniſhing the men of war with proviſions 
on an emergency. That called the Cheſt at Chat- 
bam was inſtituted 1588, the memorable year of 
the defeat of the Spa. invinc ble Armada; to 
which, with the advice of Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
John Hawkins, and others, the ſeamen in the ſer- 
vice of Queen Elizabeth voluntarily aſſigned a or- 
tion of each man's pay to the relief of their then 
wounded fellows; which method being confirmed 
by the Queen has been continued ever ſince. In the 
late war there were lines drawn, for the defence 
of Chatham yard, and it had a ſtrong garriſon. 
The workmen in the yard are alſo embodied anc 
diſciplined, to afliſt the garriſon in caſes, of emer- 


gency. | | TIEN 
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wee ſhall take à flight view of 
fees be | Sheppey Iſland, thought — be Ptole- - 
2p my's Totialis, It is encompaſſed by 
the Eq and I e Swale, two branches of the Med- 
way, which here fall into the Thames. 

It had its name from the ſheep formerly kept 
on it, remarkable both for their number and fine 
fleeces. It is twenty-one miles round, yields plenty 


of corn, but the inhabitants are obliged to buy 


their wood from the Continent at a dear rate. 
The paſſage hither from the main land of Kent, 


is by King's Ferry, where a cable, about 140 fa- 


thom long, faſtened at each end acroſs the water, 

ſerves to get the boat over by hand. There is a 
houſe for the ferry-keeper, who is obliged to tow 
all travellers. over free, except on Palm-/Monday; 
Whit-Monday, St. Fames's-Day, and Michaelmas- 
Day; when a horſeman pays two-pence, and a 

footman a penny. But on Sunday, or after eight 
o'clock at night, he demands ſix- pence of every 


| Horſeman, and e of every footman what- : 
ſoever. | 


| Moft of the a in this iſland are brackiſh 5 | 
but a well being lately ſunk below the bed of the 
ſea, it furniſhes Sheerneſs with freſh water. 
As there are numerous ſea-plants grow in the 
ſalt marſhes in this iſle, Botaniſts viſit them in 


ſummer. The Danes twice landed and plun- 
dered the iſland, and once wintered their ſhips 


in it. 


Sberneſ, ſituate on a point of land | 
Sheerneſs, here the Veſt Swale diſcharges, has 
| a Royal fort, a regular fortification, 
raifed by King Charles the IId, in the room of that 
demoliſhed at Quecenborough, which has a line of 
cannon, facing the Mediuays mouth, with good 
apartments for the officers of the ordnance, navy, 


Lt and garriſon, — * a yard and dock, as an 


appen- 


uppendage to Chatham, from whence the ſaid yard 
and garriſon are partly ſupplied with freſh water. 
A regard to what it formerly was, n 
may poſſibly induce you to pay a vi- Nen ᷣ!.l. 
ſit to „ N eſpecially when 1 
you are ſo near it, as Sheerneſs. It had its name 
given it by its builder King Edward the IIId, in 
Honour:of his Qu,jẽ, kk. 
He built its Caſtle, and made it a Corporations 
verned by a Mayor, four Jurats, Conſtable, 
own-Serjeant, and a Land and Water-Bailiff; 
granting it cognizance of Pleas ; Markets Monday 
and Thurſday, Fairs March 24, and St. Fames's 
day, with the toll and other privileges, to en- 
courage people to dwell in it; but the markets 
have been long fince diſuſed ; and tho* it has a 
Mayor, &c. and ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, it is become a dirty poor place, the chief 
towns men being oyſter-dredgers and alehouſe- 
keepers. While the Caſtle was properly maintain 
ed, many of its Governors, who had the title of 
Conſtables, were men of great conſideration. 
Ihis Caſtle, ſo late as A. D. 1629, was ſtand- 
ing, ſtrong and in good repair; there are now 
ſcarce any, remains of it; the ground on which it 
ſtood is moated round, and there is a well forty 
fathom deep ſtill remaining. „ 
Milton is worthy of ſome notice, | 
not only on account of the excellent Min. 
_ oyſters it affords, but alſo becauſe 
there was formerly in it a Royal Palace, which 
was caſtillated, and ſtood beneath the Church, 
Tt was a Royal town in F time, was deſ- 
troyed by Earl Goodwin in Ed 


ward the Confeſlor's 
- reign, and, as being royal, was, even fo late as 
Queen El:zabeth's-reign, accounted to have ſome 
_ peculiar privileges and advantages. The town is 
ſtill governed by an Officer who bears the old 

cbs 1 Saxon 
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Saxon name of Portreevez he is choſen annually 
on St. Fames's day, and ſuperviſes the weights and 
meaſures all over the Hundred of Milton. 

The Church is near a mile from the town ; and 
the town, which has a port for barges, is ſo hid 
among the creeks of the Eaſt Swale, that it is 
ſcarcely to be ſeen either by water or land; and 
yet it is a large town, with a conſiderable market- _ .. 
on Saturdays, for corn, fruit, and other proviſions, . 
which, with the oyſters taken in the grounds here- 4 i 
abouts, are moſtly ſent to London. 

I have only Fever ſbam to mention 
Pronfham. to you now, to finiſh this little tour, 
| It is a member of the town and port 
of Dover; and a market-town, large and fair, 
had formerly a monaſtery in it, ſome ruins of 
which are ſtill remaining. The Church is large, 
and has in it ſeveral very curious monuments. 
It is chiefly inhabited by fiſnermen and ſea-faring 
people. The fiſhermen have a very good cuſtom 
here; they will admit no one to take up his free- 
dom, unleſs he be a married man. 

It is ſo ancient a. town, that it was a Royal 
"Dc: in 802, and in e Charter call- 
ed the King's Little Town. King Athel/tan, in 
og, ſummoned a great Council here, i in | which he 
enacted ſeveral laws. 

The Monaſtery mentioned above was erected 
by King Stephen; its Abbots fat in Parliament. 
King Stephen, with his Queen Maud, and ſon 
- Euftace, were buried in it; two Gatehouſes only 
are left, under which you paſs i in going from the 
..town to the River. Its incorporation now con- 
| fiſts of a Mayor, Jurats, and Commonalty. 

It is a populous flouriſhing place, ſituated in 

ſo fruitful a part of the country, that it might be 
called its garden, and has the advantage of a 
en from the Thames, or chat branch of it called 
the 
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the | Swale, i. is navig able by hoys, &c.. 
Here King James the IId was ſtopped on board a 
ſmack, When he was flying away to France, on 
the arrival of the Prince af: Orange. It is one of 
the towns which ſupply the London markets with 
apples, cherries, and the largeſt and beſt oyſters, 
for ſtewing. Of theſe laſt, the Dutch alſo fetch 
- away ſuch quantities, that a prodigious number 
.of men and boats are em employed in winter in . 
ing for them. 

This town uſed to be e for runnin; 
goods from France and Holland, and alſo tranſport- 
ing wool, to which the Dutch oyſter- boats were 
ſubſervient. The town conſiſts chiefly of one 
long and broad ſtreet, with a market-houſe, 
Near this place (as well as other parts of Kent) 
are four pits, narrow at top and wide at bottom, 
which, whether dug by the ancient Britons, for 
Chalk to manure their land, or by the Saxons, 
after the manner of the ancient Germans, to pre- 
ſerve their corn in, from extreme cold weather, 
or ſurprize of enemies, is not eaſily determined. 

In the fine ſummer weather, nothing, can be 
more agreeable than taking a little tour along the 
ſea coaſts of Kent. | 

I have already carried you as > tac. | 
as Dover, from whence we will now Huli. | 
proceed to Folk/fone. This is a ve 
ancient town, which is ſufficiently proved by the 
great number of Roman coins, and Britiſb or 
Roman bricks, which are frequently found here. 
Here was probably one of the Towers, which 
the Romans, in the time of Theodoſius the younger, 
built upon the ſea coaſt, to defend them againſt 
the Saxons. Earl Canon when he ravaged. the 
_ coaſts of England, did much miſchief here, plun- 
dering the town, deſtroying the Churches, at 
leaſt four out of five, which were then the 1 


- 
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and 13 never fince been rebuilt. About a thou- 
fand years ago a Caftie was built here by Eadbalu, 
King of Kent, at the South part of the town; 
but this building falling to decay, William de Al- 
Bruncrii built a fort on its ruins, about 1068, mak- 
ing uſe of the old materials. The remains of this 
fort are ſtill viſible. 

We muſt not expect to find in England many 
buildings actually SD: by the Romans, whilſt 
they were in the iſland. Time, which deſtroys 


all things, muſt likewiſe have ruined them; yet -: 
as the mans, for the moſt part, made hides = 
very convenient and healthy ſpots, whereon to 


erect their fortreſſes and ſtations, it is not at all 
improbable, but our Britiſb and Saxom anceſtors 
pitched upon. theſe very places to build their towns 
on, and conſequently made uſe of the materials 


they found on the ſpot which were fit for their 


A — This accounts for the bricks found in 
the ruins of very ancient buildings, being by ſome 
antiquaries called Br:t:h, by others Roman. The 


ſort of bricks above mentioned was doubtleſs ori- 


ginally Roman, but made uſe of afterwards by the 
Britons or Saxbns, when they built the Caſtles, of 


which ſo many remains are now to be ſeen in moſt 


parts of the Kingdom; and indeed, after the Ro- 
mans had been ſome time ſeated in Britain, it is 
not impoſſible but that bricks made in that form, 
and of the ſame materials as thoſe now called Ro- 
man, might be very commonly made by the inha- 
bitants, and be in general uſe all over the iſland. 
But to return to Foliſlone. 


Upon a hill in this town, yet called Caftle-hill, 
ſtood a Pharos, or watch-tower, now in ruins. 
Henry the VIIIth alſo built a caſtle here, called 


Sandgate Caſtle, at the ſame time he built Deal, 
- Walmer and Sandown Caftles. That at F oliflane 
: Colt your 5000 J. a great Tum i in thoſe d 
7 | = have 
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J have mentioned above, that Foliſtone had for- 
merly five Pariſh Churches, three of which were 
dedicated to St. Peter, St. Mary, and St. Paul, 
all which, and one more, the name of it unknown, 
were demoliſhed ; the only Church now remain- 
ing is dedicated to St. Mary and St. Eadwich. 
John Lord Finet, Conſtable of Dover Caftle in the, 
time of William the Conqueror, is buried is one f 
them. | | 3 „„ 5 
Eadbald above mentioned alſo built a nunnery, 
here, of great repute in thoſe times, his two ſons. 
and daughter becoming Monks and Nun in it; 
but its fituation being but twenty-eight rods from 
the ſea, it was at length quite ſwallowed up by, 
it. The town is incorporated by the name of 
Mayor, Jurats, and Commonalt x.. 
It is obſervable, that ſome hills in the neigh- 
bourhood have viſibly ſunk lower within the me- 
mory of man. Dr. Harvey, who diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood, was born here. Tho' it 
ſeems but a miferable fiſhing town, yet above 300 
boats belong to it, which are, in the ſeaſon, em- 
loyed in catching mackare] for London, whole; 
macks come hither for. them. ho” 
Ihe Foliſtane barks, with others from the coaſts 
of Suſſex, fail to thoſe of Norfolk and Suffolk, to 
catch herrings for the merchants of Yarmouth, 
The next place of any conſequence, | 
that occurs on the coaſt, is Hythe, one mie. 
of the Cinque Ports. It owes its origin 
to the decay of Lime and Het Hythe, two neigh- 
bouring villages; theſe wefe once famous ſea 
ports, but their harbours have been long blocked 
up; and now Hythe itſelf is become almoſt uſe- 
leſs as a port, as nearly the ſame fate has befallen 
it. It is a very ancient Corporation, and is go- 
verned by a Mayor and Jurats. In the time of 
the Rymang, the Captain of the Turnacenſes bens 
3 £ . ; ere 
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| ore his ation, under the Count of the a 
ſhore. There is a fine paved Military-way from 
hence to Canterbury, which evidently appears to 
be the work of the Romans; it is called Stony 
Street. 
At a ſmall diſtance is a Caſtle, « on the declivity 
of a hill, containing ten acres ; it is a noble piece 
of antiquity, and is thought, by the author of the 
Additions to Camden, to be the Portus Lemanis 
of the Romans; this is far from being improbable, 
as the fea doubtleſs came up thus far, and as the 
remains of the walls contain many Roman bricks, 
and a very remarkable cement, ſo ſtrong, as {till 
to retain perhaps more than its original ardneſs. 
Fhe walls were compoſed of the bricks above- 
mentioned, and flints. 

Here it is, at a place called $þ ay, the Lord 
Warden of the Cingue Ports ſhoul 25 his Oath. 
There were anciently five Churches in this town, 
St. Mary, St. Nicholas, St. Michael, St. Bernard, 
and St. e of theſe only the laſt remains, 
the reſt being entirely demoliſhed. The market 
here is on Saturdays, and they have two irs, viz. 

June 20, and November 20. 

A fire in the reign of Henry IV. confumed 200 
of it's houſes, &c. and. four of f the Churches above 
mentioned. Here are two hoſpitals. - 

There is a ſurprizing colle&ion of ſeveral thou- 
ſand ſkulls, and bones 'of gigantic ſize, in a vault 
under the Church here, placed as orderly as books 
in a library, with an inſcription of their being 
thoſe of the Danes, killed in a battle near chis 
place, before the Norman Congugſti. The pile is 
twenty- eight feet long, fix broad: and eight high. 
© The ſteeple fell down in April 1739, with fix 

bells, juft as fome people waited in the Church 
porch for the keys to go up into it, and they were 
7 none of them hurt. : ſhall — 
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5 mal next venture to lead you to Romney, 
| tho! the air is not reckoned very wholeſome, = 

Old Romney Was anciently ; a conſi- 

derable port and harbour, as Earl 
Goodwin, when heplundered thecoalts, - 5 
entered it, and took thence many. hips The 
place is now of no note; for ſomewhat before the 
Conqueſt the ſea by degrees retired from it, with- _ 
drawing itſelf from a large tract of land, and 
thereby ruining the town and the harbour. 

It was once a large town, with twelve Wards, 
five Churches, a Priory, and an Hoſpital, and 
the ſea came ſo cloſe, that ſhips uſed to anchor in 
one of the Church-yards. It has now hut one 
Church. | | 
By a ſtorm, November 23, 1334, above three | 
hundred houſes and wind-mills were carried away, 
which, together with the ſea's withdrawing, ſo : 
impoveriſhed the place, that it.could never recover 
itſelf, 

_ Romney INE chen in eſ- 
teem, and was made one of the Cingue Neu Romney, 
Ports, having Old Romney and Lid as | 
members of it. It is governed by a Mayor po 7 
Jurats, and was, at the time of the Conqueſt, 2 
very conſiderable town; but in the reign of Ed. 
ward the It the ſea broke in upon it, and. did 
great damage, deſtroyed great numbers of men 
and cattle, turned the courſe of the Rother, and 
ruined the haven, and afterwards ſo far withdrew 
itſelf from the town, as to make it abate much 
of its populouſneſs and trade; yet here are held 
the great meetings for the Cinque Ports, called 
Selling, annually on July 20. The market - day 
is Saturday, and the fair is kept Auguſt 10. It 
had anciently five churches, dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, St. Martin, St. ohn Baptiſt, one unknown, 
and St, Nicholas ; the laſt only remains. 
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Near 
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Near this town is that extenſive level of very 
rich paſture ramen called Romney-MMarſh, at 


ſeveral ſucceſſive peri 


of the coaſt: It is fourteen miles long and eight 
broad, and contains above 44,200 acres, including 
N. alland and Gulford Marſhes, two Oe, nine- 


teen pariſhes and villages. 
The inhabitants, indeed, are not very numerous, 


as the air is unwholeſome ; but great encourage- 
ments' are given for ſuch as will live there. 


Courts are held within the Corporation ; ; they 


have many privileges, and perhaps more exemp- 


tions from taxes, &c. than any other place in Eng- 
Land. And all theſe privileges are granted (as the 
Charter expreſſes it) to allure men to inhabit it. e- 
ſides theſe Royal privileges, there are certain an- 
cient and wholeſome ordinances, for regulating 
the paſturages, and preſerving and maintaining the 
= banks and walls. Theſe are called Statutes 


Sewers, and were firſt made by one Henry 


Bath, who lived in the time of King Henry the 
IIId, and was appointed a Juſtice and Commiſ- 
fioner for that purpoſe. "Theſe have been ſo much 
approved of, that it has fince been ordered, that 

.all_the low grounds or marſhes betwixt the Ifland 
of Thanet and Pemfey in Suſſex, ſhould be govern- 
ed by them. 


The Sheep of Rind Marſh are reckoned ra- 


ther larger than thoſe of Cope "1 and Lin- 
colnſpire, and the Bullocks the largeſt in England, 

| eſpecially ſtalled oxen, ſo called from being kept 
: all the latter ſeaſon within farmers'yards, or ſheds, 


where they are fed for the winter. 
This marſh is the place whence Owlers have 


for ſo many ages exported our wool to France. 
Great trees are often found lying at length under 


ground, 


s inned from er ſea, which 
by little and little withdrew itſelf from that part 


| 61 ) | f 
ground, as black as ebony, yet they are ve fit 
He ufe when dried in the ta 8855 ry 
Iſhall mention but one place more on this: 
coaſt, which is Lid, at no great diſtance from 
the promontory or point of land called Dengy-nejs. 
In the beach near Stone End, at the Eaſt-ſide of 
this Pariſh, is ſeen a great heap of ſtones, which 
the t call the Tomb of St. Criſpin and 
Criſpianus, who, as the tradition is, were buried 
there: 
Near the ſea, alſo on the South; ſide of this 
Pariſh, is a place called Holmſtone, conſiſting of 
beach and pebble ſtones; yet Holm- trees grow 
plentifully upon the ſame. Vou may from hence 


return to Canterbury, and ſo to Margate; or, what 


is much pleaſanter in ſummer, go back to Mar- 
gate by ſea in a coaſter, and by that means ſail the 
hole length of the Nowns, than which there can- 
not be a. more agreeable little voyage. 
The whole length of the Coaſt of Kent affords 
very-pleaſant proſpects, and in this little ſea voy- 
age. we..paſs :thro':that famous road for ſhipping, 
ſa well; known over-the trading world by the name 
of the Downs, in which are ſometimes five or fix 
hundred ſail of ſhips riding at once, 
The Downs would. be a very wild and dange- 
rout Road, were it not for the South Foreland, 
a head of land forming the Eaſt point of the 
Kentifb there: and is called the South, as its ſitu- 
s.. the North Foreland; it breaks the 
ſea off, which would otherwiſe come rolling up 
from the Weſt, to the flats or banks of fand, 
which, for three leagues together, and at about a 
5 league or a league and a half diſtance, run pa- 
rallel with the ſhore, and are dry at low water; 
io that theſe two, breaking all the force of the ſea, 
.on. the Eaſt, South, and South Weſt, make the 
(Downs. accounted a very _—_ road. 
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Yet on ſome particular winds, and eſpecially if 
thay overblow, the Downs prove ſuch a wild road, 
that ſhips are driven from their anchors, and of- 


ten run on ſhore, or are forced on the flats above- 


mentioned, or into Sandwich Bay or Ramſgate 


Pier, in great diſtreſs; this is particularly when 


the wind blows hard at South Eaſt, or Eaſt by 
North, or Eaſt North Eaſt, and ſome other points ; 


and ie havock has hoon made in the Downs 
at ſuch times. 


In the great ſtorm which happened on the 27th 


of November, 1703, a great part of the Royal 


Navy was come into the Downs, in their wa 
Chatham, to be laid up. Five of the largeſt lips 
had the good fortune to puſh thro' the Downs the 
day before, finding the wind then blew very hard, 


and were come to an anchor at the Gunfleet ; and | 


had they had but one fair day more, they had been 
all ſafe at the Nore, or in the river Medwey at 


Blackflakes, © 
There remained in the We about cates ſal, | 


when this. terrible ſtorm began, at which time 
England may be ſaid to have received the greateſt 


405 that ever happened to her Royal Navy at any 
one period, either by foul weather, enemies, or 
other accident whatſoever, of which the follow- 


ing is a ſhort account. 


The Northumberland, a third rate, carrying 70 
guns, and 353 men; the Reęſtoration, a ſecond © 
rate, 76 guns, and 386 men; the Stirling-Caſtle, 


a ſecond rate, 80 guns and 400 men, but had only 
349 on board; and the Mary, a third rate of 64 


guns, having 273 men on board. 


Theſe were all loſt, with all their men, except 


one man out of the Mary, and 70 men out of 


the Stirling-Caſtle, who were taken up by the 


boats from Deal. All this was beſides 4 loſs of 


merchant ſhips, which was exceeding great, _ 
only 


«as 


| 425 * Me 
only here, but in almoſt all the ports of the South 


and Weſt of England, and alſo i in Ireland. 
The ſea gains ſo much upon the land at the- 
North Foreland, by the winds at South Weſt, 


that within the memory of ſome that are living, 
above thirty acres of and have been loſt 1 in one 


place. 


All veſſels that paſs on the South-fide of the 


Head-Land are ſaid to enter the Channel, which 
is the name for the narrow. ſea between England 


and France, or rather St. George's Channel ; and. 
all the towns or harbours between London a this 


| P34 whether on the Kentiſh or Eſſex ſhore, are 
act of Parliament deſcribed 'to be within the 
x. of Londen, and, members of it. | 


I have now, I think, performed the taſk you 
enjoined me, and hope it will induce you to ſpend . 
much of your time among us. ] do not attempt, 
you find, to give you full deſcriptions of the places. 


you are to viſit 3. if I point out to you ſome of the 


antiquities, the deſire a man naturally has to ſa- 


tisfy his curioſity, will ſufficiently prompt you to 
enquire into their preſent ſtate. Was I to be more 


particular, I ſhould exceed the bounds of a letter. 


I therefore rather chuſe to refer you to the firſt 


Vol. of a Tour through Great Britain, where you 


may receive a very particular and ſatisfactory ac- 


count of them. 


I hardly know n to conclude this Lene? 


without ending you a few lines relative to the 


ſubject of it, extracted from a Poem on Good- 


Nature, lately publiſhed by the Rev. Mr. Dodd. 


Oh! while on Margate's ſea worn coaſt you tread, 
And court the roſy nymph” Hygeza bleſt, 
To your embraces in the briny waves; 
__ © May ſoft Good-Nature on each ſocial ſcheme 
« Attend concomitant. ' Whether you tread 
With jocund feet to Praper's or Naſt Court; 
| | * Health, 5 
8 2 * 008 


66640 
«6: Or with profound amaze from” Lig Bl. Hag view 

„ The vaſt domain of Neptime, and"admire 

« His azure waves, fringed with the ſilver fas 

„% Whether. on ſober. — or in coach 

« Drawn by Margatian ſteeds, much toilid, ill fed, 

Lou viſit, or fam'd Ramygar?'s ang, ier 

« Slow work of public colt, or the el 


And ſcenes romantic of fair Dover \ rang 27 
8 „ Where late we Fl 
7 Mere p ignies o on the rand; and ftrzin- Hour fight 
« 'Toreach the top of that cloud veſted cliff, 5 
«« Meet exiblems ö. of his genius, high who tow'rs* | 
« Above his brother Bards, as that white rock, 
Firm rooted as his fame, rears Oer the reſt 
«« Its fearful nodding ſummit or if at home 
«4 In all the elegance of dreſs you t tread, _ 
« And give A a luſtre t the ſprightly : room 
« Where-c'er y you pals 5, alt! ! may the ſmi X n 
* Diffuſe bel.] Joys zemôllient. 

4 Then farewell! oh niy friends, ald ye whit 
«« Beneath whoſe to. ring he gt ſo oft I wal d 
On the ſitngoth level ſand, Ai all of k 
% Was wrafft into aſtoniſnment ald praiſe 4 
* 3 7 tremendbus works, Maker — 1s... 


[ou receive this letter for your own rHforHHatt” 
on Me damufelfant; Btit if you thitik it may after 
the ſame purpoſe t to otflers, you have my leaVe to 
publiſh it, only in that caſe you will be belle td 
correct ſuch ertors as may Babe been oc aſtofned by 
| haſte or inadvertenc 


T have the bonoir 6 ib be, Your's Kl T. 6. 
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SUBSCRIP TIONS and RULES 


for MiTCHENZR's ASSEMBEY- 15 
Room. Margate 1763. 


4 | Ss. A. 


HE Subſcriptions to the Room for the ſeafon o 1 
each Gentleman or Lad, 1 

Dancing Aſſembly on Monday night, ( Tea 

| | incluſive) each "Subſcriber, Gentleman or 
| „ 2 6 
Each Non-tubſeriber e . 5 0 
0. CARD-AssREMBL V, on Y 
» Thurſday night. 

Whik, &c. each table „ | DER 6 0 

Lottery- table | +. nd 

Each Non-ſubſcriber for admiſſion, (Fes 
incluſive) eval cn 
BREAKFASTING. 4 
To Subſcribers. o 8 
To Non-ſubſcribers 10 
Tea in the Af T ERN oon. 

3 To Subfartbere 3 06 

0 2 o Non: ſubſcribers 1 0 
5 Cor EER OO. 

i Subſcriptions for the Coffee-Room, to each 
Gentleman for. news- papers, extra n 
pens, e . „% z „ 2 6 
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A. the N x W- INI N, Marg: 
T have lont uſed, the 
ons, Sc. 4e ai follow 


Each, ſon 


*. 
is 


| Bread, 6 cheele, « or - butter 8 47 o a0 
elſh. rabbit. . 5 wi LIT Hon 
OY of TH 


© 4). 


Beef ftakes,. veal © Cütl ütlets, mu 
chops 

Ve al or beef vs „ 

Tfipe boiled or fried e 

Ditto in fricaſee _ 

Eggs ard baton + 

Cold meet 

Servant breakfaſt, 1 or ſupper 

"Breakfaſt, tea, coſfee, ce? A565. 2% 

Pigeon roaſted or boiled ice 

Ditto boiled With bacon ànd gfeebb 

Ditto ſtewed 4, 5 

Chicken or fowl roalted or boiled 

Ditto broiles. with mufhroom ace l 

Ditto white or brown fricaſce | 


4 
— KL 
\ 2 8 * 
*. 


Ditto roaſted with egg ſauce 


Ditto boiled with bacon and greens 15 2 


Duck roaſted 

Ditto with onion fauce 

Capon roaſted or boiled | 
Turkey roaſted with ſauces, ; ke. 
Ditto boiled with oyſter or lemon ſiice 

Gooſe roaſted with ſauces, &c. | 

Wild duck and wreffing _ 

Teal and dreſſing 

Wos deck afid- drefling + 

Eels and drefling by. the pound 
Trout and dreſſing, I the _ 


Sadness SSS 


1 
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Cray 


5 N 


a. 1 
99. vp n heard 20%) 21 
o buttered - 8 0 
3 fn, a5 it n vein e ms realen 
4 abte price. 3 0 
Rabbit roaſted or fried | ay 
Ditto ſmothered with onionnnsns 20 
Newt of en aden ©. eien d 6 
Difts rbaſled' - e IRS © OOO Tor 
Diets m /s - - / e bt 2 6 
Shoulder of mutton 1 dreſling 36 
eg bf merten and drang 4 0 
All eff jeifes 6f beef, voal,; peck! be at fix. 


PERS the - Pbufid Ureſſadd . Tel | 
Mae Uiſhes, Hips, puddings, tarts, Suite, 


de bee ge i - 
bers, pickles; Ke. as oil I 


| Toitable Prices. ont = ood {29 116 


3 "Ys ab heal. SES AT. 


ExPLANATIO N 
fs the. STRVCTVRE of the Machikz. 


A. The Bathing Rood: to the ſteps of hich ; 
the Machine B. is driving, with its umbrella drawn 


up. 


C. A back viev- of the Machine, ſhewing its 


ſteps, and the folding doors which open into - 
Bach of eight feet by thirteen feet, formed by the 
fall of the umbrella. | 


D. The Machine, as uſed in Bathing, with its 


umbrella down. 


The entrande into the Machine is through 2 
door, at the back of the driver, who fits on a 


— moveable bench, and raiſes or lets fall the um- 


brella by means of- a line, which runs along the 
top of the Machine, and is faſtened to a pin over 
| the 
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he door. This line is guided by a pieee of wood 
of three feet in length, which projects, pointing 

a little downward, from the top of the back part 
of the Machine, through which it paſſes, in a flo- 
ping direction. To the end of this piece-is ſuſ- 
pended a cord, for the Bather to * hold ons. x 
he wants ſupport. fg 
The umbrella is formed of light canvas, . 
on four hoops. The height of each of which | 
bs ſeven feet, and each. 1 1s Kg feet wide at its 
axis. i 

| The laſt hoop falls . ts an EN thee level 7 
its axis, from whence depends the curtain. 

The pieces which ſupport the hoops are about 
fix feet in length; they are faſtened to the hottom 
of the Machine, but are extended, by a mall 
curve, about one foot wider than the body of it 
on each ſide. The hoops move in groqves in theſe 
pieces. The diſtance of the axis of the firſt hoop 
is more than two feet from the Machine; of the 
reſt from each other, ſomething more chan one 
foot; but no great exactneſs is required i in theſe 
proportions, as ſcarce any two of them are bullt 


alike. 
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Navi gation, and the Pr 
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THIS Pamphlet may be hadbofr Foun yo © - 
4. at his Sehocf in Haygatey- where att taught 
the following Qi ificeatioris necefſa 
viz Graiitinzr, Writing; Merchants' Accompts, 
Practical Mathematics: The 
uſe of Sea- Charts, Globes, Scales, Sliding Rules, 


and other Mathematical Inſtruments. 


. Young Gentlemen, and Ladies, dufing:; ; 
their ſtay at Margate, for the Bathing: Seaſon, 
may! be either publickly or privately (not inten- 
fetins-with the Buſineſs of tlie School} inſtrucdt - 
ed by him in any of the foregoing Qualifications; 
accotting:to the moſt improved and expetitions* 
Method now in Practice, on vety'ealy,”Terifis, , 


zty for Bafitreſs;- " . | 


Books 1 for, and fold by, J. NRW- 
. BERY, at the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul's 
ez re 


\ALMON'" Univerſal Traveller, 2 vols. folio, 
| bound, zl. 
2. Hill's Britiſ Herbal, 11. 108. 

3. Rolt's Dictionary of. Trade and Commerce, 11. 108. 
4. Martin's New Principles of 8 and Navi- 
gation, half bound, 10s. 

53. Vattell's Law of Nations, Fa X29 + 
6. TheEngliſh Works of Roger Aſcham, ſew? d, 108. . 6d. 
7. Smart's Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, 10s. 6d. | 

8. Univerſal Harmony, bound, 7s. 6d. | 
9. Abſtract of the Sinking F und, boards, 58. 
10. Campbells Lives of the Admirals, &c. 4 vols. 
8vo. bound, 11. 4s. 
11. Martin's Philoſophia een vols. 185. 
12. Muſeum Ruſticum et Commerciale, 4 vols. half 
bound, 11. 5s. 
13- Du Freſnoy's Chronolo ical Tables of Vaiverſal 
Hiſtory, 2 vols. bound, 1259. 
14. Brookes's general Practice of Phyfic, 2 vols. 86. | 
15. The RIO: Hiſtory of ourLord Jeſus Chriſt, of 
2 vols. 88. 
16. The Student, or Oxford and C ambridge M iſcel- 
lany, 2 vols. 125. 
17. Original Papers relative to the Diſturbances in 
Bengal, 2 vols. ſew'd, 7s. — 
x8. Brookes's General Gazetteer, or Compendicus 
___ Geographical Dictionary, bound, 6s. 
19. e 's Introduction to Phyſic and Surgery, 6s. 
20. James on Canine Madneſs, 4s. 6d. : 
21. Martin's Engliſh Dictionary, 6s. 
22. Sharpe's ſecond Argument in Defence of Chriſti- 
anity, 58. 
23. Venn's Complete Duty of Man, 58s. 
24. Hiſtory of Mecklenburgh, 5s. 
25. Memoirs of Pſalmanaazar, 5s. 
26. Reeves's Farriery, 5s. 
27. Life of Richard Naſh of Bath, Eſa; 48. 
28. Thomas's Anſon's Voyage, 55. 
29. Knapp's Pſalms and Anthems, 3s. 
30. Voltaire's 8855 35 vols. 12mo. 51. 58. 
* . * 


3 15 Brookes's Natural Hiiory 6 


Zx. 
33 
34: 


6 vols. 11, 1. 
The Wonders of Nature and Art, 4 Vols. 15 — 2 
The 1 vols. 128. HEE 


iſtory of England, by an worn, 127 | 


— „ 2 


The Idler, 2 vols. 6s. 3 


The 5 zen of the World, or | Chineſe Letters 15 
2 vols. 68. 
Nobleman's Letter on the Hiſtory of England, 


2 vols. 66. 


. Smart's Horace, 2 vole; 68." 

Art of Paetry, g vol, % 8 | 
The Card, 2 vols. 6s. _— ; 
The Hiſtory of Lucy Wellers, 2 vols. 66. 


The Mother, or the happy Diſtreſs, 2 vols. 6s. 


Boſſuet's Univerſal Hiſtory, 2 vols. 66. 
| 2 s Travels through Turkey, c. 2 vols, 


5 Socher 8 Diſpenſatory, 38. 6d. 

. The Accompliſhed Houſewife, 38. 
. Boyſe's Pantheon, 3s. 6d. | 

. Fawkes's Anacreon, &c. 38. 


Thoughts of Cicero, 2s, 6d. 


. Curioſities of London and Weſtminſter, 28. 64 | 
1. The Chriſtian's New-Year's Gift, 25, 15 
. Dodd's Reflections on Death, 3s. 

. Explanation of the Works of Milton, 28. 6d. 
. Elmer's Tables of Weights and Prices, 2s. 6d. 
Letters on the common and important Occaſions | 


of Life, 28. 


Hiſtory of England, by Queſtion and . 3% 
Merry Philoſopher, 35. | | 

. The Martial Review, 3s. _ | 
. Gordon's Every Young Man's Colds 28. 6d, 5 
. Deſcription of Millenium Hall, 3s. 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia, 2s. 6d. 

. Lockman's Perſecutions, 35. 

The Nonpareil, 3s. 

. The New Teſtament, adapted to the Capacities 


of Children, 2s. 6d. 


The Hiſtory of Greece, by Queſtion and An- 


| ſer, 28. 6d. 
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5 ag . PA N E Ts lately oubliſhed by 
615 in St. Paul's Church- yard. 


HE Whole Art. of Hulbandry, with. the 
- Countryman's;Kalendar, by Mortimer, z vols. 
Ivo. 6th Edition, with large Editions, 10s. 
2. The Medical Muſeum : Or, Repaſitory of Caſes, 
Experiments, &c. in Phyſic, Sur ery, &c. 3 vals. 
*Bvo. bound, or any ſingle Numb 
8. Tour tbraugh Europe and che Eaſt, 2 it 8vo. 8s. 
4. Alphabetical Liſt of Perſons cleared by the late in- 
ſolvent Act, uſeful for all Merchants, Tradeſ- 
men, &c. 4to. 
. Antomathes ; or, the Capacity. of: hyman VUnder- 
ſtanding, 12 mo. 28. Gd. 
6. Bradley's Connery, Houſewife; and Lady? s Director, 
the beſt Book of the Kind extant, 12 mo. 35. 
7. A Voyage to the Coaſt.of Africa, with a ſuccinct 
Account of the Expedition, and the taking of 
Goree, with ſeveral Copper- plates, Charts, Kc. 
tO. 58. 
8. 44 . Mother' 8 Advice to her abſent 
„ "Wh by Mrs. Pennington, 3d Edition, 
18. 
9. Obſervations on Marriages, Baptiſms, and Burials, 
2 0. Bigland, .Eſq; Somerſet Herald, Ato. 38. 
10. Draper's ÆEſop's F ables, with Cuts, for the Uſe 
of Schools, 12mo. 35s: 
wh 11. Guy on Cancers, with 100 Caſes, 8yo.. 28. 
12. Beau Naſh's Jeſts, with his Head, 1s. 
13. 6 7 of all Nations, with 20 Cuts, bound, 
18. 6 
15. View of Paris, deſcribing the Churches, Palaces, 
&c. neceſſary for Travellers, 2 vols. 45. N 
: 15. Reeves's Bible, with Cuts, by Queſtion and An- : 
ſwer, 12MO. 36. | 


16. ——— Hiſtory of the World, 3s. 
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Of the above W. BaILsTow, may be had all new 
© | Books, Pamphlets, Plays, Magazines, &c. 

| N. B. Ready Money for any Library, or Parcel of 
Books, Medals, Coins, Curioſities, &c. or ſells them 
y buy Public Auction on the moſt reaſonable Terms, alſo 
| Eſtates, Stocks in Trade, _Houſhold Furniture, &c. 


| Kc. __ 8 >, 
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